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PREFACE. 



The following letters appeared in some of the Irish journals at va- 
rious dates between the end of last April and ihQ present time. 
They are republished in the present form, with the hope that they 
may serve in some measmre to excite the attention of the upper 
and middle classes of Irishmen to the political condition and pros- 
pects of Ireland. The writer would fiun believe that the apathy in 
which those classes of his fellow-countrymen remain while their 
country is felUng to ruin around them, is the apathy of ignorance 
and thoughtlessness rather than of conscious and intentional dis- 
loyalty. The malignant influences of the foreign role prevent the 
upper and great part of the middle classes from looking at the fitcts 
of their country's condition and judging for themselves upon the 
national question. To look and examine and consider and judge 
for themselves — to open their eyes to the sufferings of the popula- 
tion for whose state they are responsible, if they pretend to be poli- 
tically free — to examine and understand what are the real causes of 
the misery, the baseness, the danger, of Ireland's actual condition-— 
nothing more would be needed and they must become patriots. 
Noblesse oblige. Is it not so, gentlemen of Ireland ? 

The aim of the writer being chiefly to draw attention to the ques- 
tion of Ireland, — ^to provoke or in any way induce the apathetic 
among his fellow-countrymen to consider the subject for themselves, 
^ — ^he has in most cases been content with merely stating his own 
^' opinions upon the important questions which he treats. He asserts 
^ and explains, without labouring to prove. His readers ought to 
prove for themselves whether the opinions and the aspirations ex- 
pressed in these letters be right or wrong. It ought to be suf&cient 
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to move them to take this trouble, that even so inconsiderable a 
person as the writer solemnly declares his belief that the intense 
disaffection towards England and the irrepressible desire for Self- 
Govemment which he proclaims, are felt in the hearts of five-sixths 
of the population of Ireland. 

The letters are reprinted with scarcely any changes except the 
corrections of errors of the press and the omission of a few sentences 
which are not required in the present form of publication. 

KiLBBONET, BOSSTBBVOB, 

19^ Od^y 1868. 
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LETTER I* 

Mr. Dillon's speech at the Dublin Corporation, in tnoving for a 
committee to examine into the financial relations between this coun* 
try and England, seems to have met with general approbation. At 
least, I have not yet heard of any hostile comment upon it, while I 
have seen praises of it in several Irish journals. It has met with 
approbation wherever it has been noticed at all. The speech, in- 
deed, was an admirable one. As a statement of the Irish case*— 
of the motives which Irish patriots have for investigating those finan* 
cial relations — ^it was full, clear, and accurate ; the accompanying 
remarks of the speaker were singularly apposite and moderate ; his 
tone and style were calm, serious, and dignified. It would be diffi- 
cult to raise any plausible objection to either the matter or the man- 
ner of the speech. But I am not sure whether this very faultlessness 
in Mr. Dillon's performance of his task may not prove an obstacle 
to his political success. Journals in the English interest might no- 
tice the subject if Mr. Dillon had fallen into some error of fact, or 
had exaggerated or over-coloured his statement, or had betrayed 
feelings that seemed vindictive and ferocious. No matter how trivial 
and indifferent the error, no matter how righteous the passion, such 
journals would notice only thcU^ and would use it for diverting pub- 
lic attention from the real question, and for confirming the preju- 
dices which serve to keep a large portion of the Irish community 
ignorant of the political condition of their own country and careless 
about its interests. Journals in the English interest dare not let 
their readers entertain the question of our political relations with 
England. Nothing more than that, nothing more than merely to 
entertain that question, is needed to make every honest and reasona- 
ble man in Ireland a Repealer. The political success of Mr. Dillon's 
movement would be to induce the well-fed among our fellow-coun- 
trymen simply to consider the political state of the country. The 
ill-fed — that is, the millions — do not need to be asked to consider 
our political state ; they feel it sorely enough. 

You observe that the " Conservative" members of the Corporation 
received Mr. Dillon's statement vnth peculiar favour. But that is 
what I should expect. " Conservatives" or " Liberals" in Ireland 
are merely followers and servants of the English party so called. 
Among Irish patriots there are, properly spelling, neither Conser- 
vatives nor Liberals, neither Tories nor Whigs. Not by any meanf 



that Irishmen are less marked than the men of other countries with 
those differences in intellectual and moral character which divide the 
civilised world into two camps of thinkers ; hut such differences 
cannot come into operation in Irish politics until Ireland he inde- 
pendent; and such differences have practically no influence in at- 
taching Irishmen to one or the other English party. According as 
one or the other of the English parties has possession of office, Eng- 
land governs this country with the services of Irish Protestants or 
of Irish Catholics ; the Tories patronising the former, the Whigs 
the latter. The leaders of the Irish Protestants — ^that is, our ^' To- 
ries," or " Conservatives" — ^are men of large property, and having a 
deep interest in the material prosperity of their country. They are, 
besides, attached to a political school which prefers open violence to 
cheating and corruption. That school would govern and coerce a 
dependent people after the methods of a Kaiser or a Czar, favouring 
their industry, encouraging them to multiply and grow fat and 
strong, but sternly repressing every symptom of revolt. That school 
would not care to mock a subject people with constitutional delu- 
sions. Neither would its policy be to starve the subject population, 
nor to pauperise them, nor to chase them away from their native 
land, nor to do them any harm, except what was required for keep- 
ing them in subjection. At the time of our great famine the Tories 
would have saved our people from starvation, our landed property 
from confiscation, our whole industrial system from ruin. They 
would have permitted the Irish population to earn their living by 
labour beneficial to Ireland. Their policy, if adopted at that time, 
would have saved Ireland the loss of over a hundred millions of 
money — ^not to speak of the murder of very many thousands, and 
the exile of millions of our people. 

On the other hand, England governing this country with the 
services of the Irish that are attached to the Whig or ^^ Liberal" 
party, needs only to bestow office upon a few ambitious and needy 
leaders among the Catholics, in order to secure the support, or, at 
least, the quiescence of the upper and middle classes of the Catholics. 
As to the lower classes, the millions of our fellow-countrymen, 
they count for nothing politically, and they will not count until a 
foreign army is about to invade Ireland. 

The Catholic gentlemen whose services England employs in go- 
verning Ireland have, in general, little beyond their personal inter- 
ests — their official salaries and their political ambition — to care for. 
I do not make this comparison in any spirit of &ivour for either of 
those West-British factions. But the fact is worthy of considera- 
tion — ^that a Tory government is less injurious to the matenal inter' 
ests of our country than a Whig one. And I may fairly add, that 
the want of patriotism in our Protestant fellow-countrymen is, in 
great measure, caused by their sectarian prejudices, which keep them 
ignorant of Irish affairs ; while Catholic supporters of English do- 
mination, even those of them educated in the genteelest of schools, 
have, at least, a strong suspicion that the rule which they are abet- 



ting robs and insults the Catholic community, while it robs, insults, 
and ruins their country. 

The utility of Mr. Dillon's movement would be small in the pre- 
sent wretched condition of our country, if it only led honest people 
of the middle and upper classes to denounce the over-taxation to 
which Ireland is subject beyond the provisions of the treaty of Union. 
I do not deny that two millions and a-half or three millions a-year 
would be a considerable saving to a population sunk in poverty like 
ours. But two or three millions a-year is but a small portion of 
the tribute extorted from this country by England through the ope- 
ration of the " Union.'* The proper way to estimate the amount of 
that tribute is to consider what would be the state of things if Ire- 
land were independent. 

Now, if Ireland were independent, she would have the exclusive 
use of her own revenue ; she would manufacture for herself every 
article without exception which England makes for us at present; 
she would supply the capital and reap the profits of all Irish busi- 
ness ; she would build and own every ship employed in Irish com- 
merce, every engine and carriage employed on Insh railroads ; she 
would consume her own agricultural produce. Ireland, I say, would 
eat her own cattle, and com, and butter, and fish at home, and pay 
herself far higher prices for those commodities than England now 
pays, and gain very many millions sterling a-year by the transaction. 
So great a change could not take place all at once upon the attain- 
ment of self-government, but it would immediately begin to take 
place. And I think that any reasonable and competent inquirer, 
who takes the trouble to examine and consider the question — ^Mr. 
Fisher, for instance, or Dr. Neilson Handcock, or Mr. Denis Heron 
— ^may fairly calculate that Ireland would be thirty millions a-year 
richer after, say, five years of independence — after being for five 
years in possession of her own property, using her own money and 
resources of every sort, doing her own business, and paying no tri- 
bute. I understand that Dr. Handcock, indeed, has just brought 
out a pamphlet to prove that this country is prospering under the 
English rule. Yet I would ask him to consider this other side of 
the question. 

Thirty millions a-year is, I think, considerably more than the 
English gain by their possession of this country. Their profit out 
of us probably does not at present exceed twenty millions a-ye€up. 
And the system which they are applying to Ireland at present strikes 
me as resembling that of the man who killed his goose of the golden 
eggs. But the profits to Ireland of owning and using her own pro- 
perty would be far greater than is the amount of the English tribute. 
Ireland would have both the revenue that England now pockets, 
and the revenue that England now destroys. 



LETTER II. 

Steading the patriotic speeches delivered by the Catholic Bishop 
of Cloyne, and by Mr. J. F. Maguire, at a banquet given to thai 
prelate at Queenstown, and heartily sympathising with the concern 
evinced by those gentlemen for the moral and the material interests 
of our population, I am encouraged to offer some remarks upon the 
public questions which principally engaged their attention. I do so 
from no ambition to intrude my own opinions upon the public, but 
in the hope that some other Irishmen, like Dr. Keane and Mr. Ma- 
guire, qualified by social eminence and personal worth for exercising 
politicflJ influence in their country, may be induced by my words to 
take the miserable state of Ireland into their consideration. 

With Mr. Maguire, I feel that '^ it is time for men of all parties, 
in the name of God and humanity, to make a last struggle for this 
unhappy country." But I do not agree with him in recommending 
that this last struggle should take the form of a renewed appeal to 
the English Parliament for a law of Tenant-right— or rather (for Mr. 
Maguire considers that too bold a step, in the actual temper of the 
honourable members) of petitions, praying for a new Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the circumstances and condition of the agri- 
cultural classes of this country. If the ^' courage of despair" can 
stimulate us to no higher effort than that, it is better for Dr. Keane 
and Mr. Maguire and all of us that care for prosperity, or honour, 
or religion in Ireland, to hasten away with those thousands of young 
men and women whom the good Bishop sees fiying every week out 
of Ireland, " in order to escape the dire misery at home." True it 
is, as Mr. Maguire has said, '^ that country must be misgoverned, 
and those laws must be bad, and there must be a canker in the very 
heart and vitals of the body politic, when we find that a people 
already fearfully diminished in numbers are continuing to fiy from 
a land that would maintain a vastly larger population in prosperity, 
and happiness, and power." The canker which eats at the heart 
and vitals of our body politic is no mystery. Dr. Keane, Mr. Ma- 
guire, every honest and intelligent man in Ireland who allows his 
mind to entertain the subject of Irish politics, knows that canker to 
be Foreign Rule. Our country is subject to England, and lies at 
the absolute disposal of the English. They are masters of our land, 
and all that it bears or contains, of our money, our trade, our public 
affairs of every kind ; and they have brought our country to the con- 



dition in which we see it. All the evils and grievances at which 
Dr. Keane and Mr. Magnire are distressed come from foreign rule, 
from the want of self-government ; and there is no cure for them, 
nor for any of them, but in self-government for Ireland. It is 
foreign rule that enables a foreign sect to rob and insult Ireland as 
the Church Establishment ; it is foreign rule that drains away the 
wealth of Ireland, banishes manufacturing industry, reduces our 
people to poverty, evicti^^ depopulates, pauperises, enfeebles, demo- 
ralises, debases a people as finely and nobly endowed as ever bore 
God's image and likeness. It is foreign rule that has lessened our 
population by three millions within the last seventeen years, and 
that intends to lessen it by two millions more within the next ten 
years. And the process for thus diminishing our population, in 
order to make Ireland a pasture-farm for the English, and prove to 
the world that ^' God intended Ireland only for a mother of flocks 
and herds'' — ^let me entreat Bishop Keane, and all the bishops, and all 
the religious or humane men in Ireland, to think upon the process by 
which this grand object of English policy is being carried into effect. 
I remember hearing a friend of mine, many years ago, judge the. 
whole system of Russian rule in Poland in this siunmary fashion :— 
'^ The ruler must be a scoundrel, and his political system must be 
wicked, seeing that it need^ for him to wMp the nim of Minsk." 
And yet in Poland the foreign rule had produced no exodus, no &- 
mine, no depopulation, no evictions, no ruin to manu£sictures and 
commerce, no pauperism. My Mend judged justly, nevertheless. 
But who shall estimate the tortures of body and soul, the moral and 
material ruin, attendant upon the depiopulation that we have seen in 
Ireland ? Who shall count the famine graves of Ireland, the Irish 
bones that strew the bottom of the Atlantic, the indignant sighs of 
the best of our youths and maidens as they look their last upon na- 
tive land ? Who shall shudder and tell of the pauper- system, whose 
operation is to make thieves and prostitutes of those whom foreign 
rule has made poor? What Statistical Society or Social Science 
Congress shall tabulate the waste, the misery, the vice, the ruin to 
body and to soul, that are necessarily attendant upon the operation 
of English policy, and the existence of English rule in Ireland. Self- 
goverment would immediately arrest the ruin I have been describing, 
and self-government alone can arrest it. 

But Dr. Keane, Mr. Maguire, and other good Irishmen may, per- 
haps, object that the power of England over this country is so great, 
and the condition of Ireland so helpless, that English rule must b« 
accepted as a necessity. I do not think so. But I say to them, that 
if they despair of obtaining self-government for their country, and 
if they refuse to join in efforts for Irish National Independence, then 
their proper policy ought to be absolute and motionless submission. 
They ought, above all things, to refiise to take part in a transparent 
delusion of our poor people, such as our parliamentry constitution. 
They know that England allows us no power in her Parliament, and 
only mocks us ^vith the base show for sake of her liberal reputation. 



They know that the English minister (or Parliament), the absolute 
arbiter of our affairs, can obtain all the information deored for legis- 
lating for us without the presence of Irish members in the Parliament. 
They know that our ui^ppy people have been subjected to cruel 
sacrifices for sake of that hateful mockery of representation in that 
Parliament — ^^ Many a light upon the hearth has been extinguished, 
many a roof has been laid low — ^many a heart has been broken — 
many a brave peasant has been fiung with his £amily upon the road, 
a yain sacrifice— in that cause." Ajad they might know that, lying 
at the mercy of England as our country does, the chances of mercifid 
consideration from the English minister and Parliament would be 
greater if we did not bore and pester them with our pretended co- 
operation. A feeling of responsibility might arise in the breast of 
our rulers, if they were left to deal directly with our affairs. 

Either let us make up our minds to contend for our national right 
of self-government, or let us lie hmnbly silent and submissive under 
our master's feet. It is time, and more than time, that this hateful 
and debasing mockery of a parliamentary representation for Ireland 
at London were exploded. 

The great mass of the people of Ireland desire self-government. 
The majority of all those of our middle classes that raise their minds 
to Irish politics at all, desire it. There is hardly an anti-Repealer 
in Ireland, except through ignorance, prejudice, selfish greed, sec- 
tarian hatred, cowardice, corruption, or some other mean or wicked 
motive. There is no support for the English rule in Ireland, pow- 
erful as it is, except what is hateful to the laws of God and destruc- 
tive of the honour and happiness of man. There are 200,000 Irish- 
men trained to arms in Ainerica whose dearest prayer it is to be 
allowed to fight for their native land. There are sympathies in 
France, there are sympathies wherever there are men who love right 
and hate oppression ; there are sympathies even in England. Shall 
we make a last struggle — a prudent, a thoughtftd, a holy struggle, 
such as historian may praise and priest may bless— for our perishing 
country? 



LETTER III. 

In resuming the subject of ihe preceding letter, I am troubled 
with the reflection, that it looks presumptuous ia me to come thus 
prominently before the country, as if I were a person to whose coun- 
sels my countrymen ought to hearken. The question of a renewed 
national agitation for self-government is one that concerns, not the 
readers of your paper alone, not Repealers alone, but all Irishmen 
of all ranks, sects, parties, and conditions : and to aU Irishmen high 
and low, rich and poor. Catholic and Protestant, Repealers and 
non-Repealers, but especiaUy to the non-Repealers, my letter must 
be addr^ed. To institute an agitation for obtaining self-govem- 
ment is properly the business of Ihose men, and orders of men, who 
would exercise public authority and guide public opinion if the 
country were in the enjoyment of sJf-goveUnent. And what 
warrant have I for offering myself to assist in the task which they 
decline, and for proclaiming to them — ^the nobles, the clergy of all 
the churches, the professional classes, the learned, the wealthy, the 
men to whom their social position gives power and responsibility in 
Irish affairs, the natural leaders of the people of Ireland — that they 
are neglecting their duty as citizens, as Christians, as men, so long 
as they practically sanction the actual condition of their country ? 

The apology I have to offer is this : When, in 1856, the English 
Crovemment thought fit to announce an amnesty (willi certain re- 
markable exceptions) for the survivors of the Irish patriots pro- 
scribed in 184^, I had to choose between returning to live in my 
native country and remaining in exile. My patriotic sentiments, 
for sake of wMch the English had made of me a transported convict, 
and classed me with their swindlers and murderers, were unchanged 
—or rather, long years of reflection and the personal observations I 
had made in foreign countries had intensified my hatred for the 
English yoke, under which my country still suffered injuries and 
miseries unparalleled in the civilised world. But in Ireland the 
Great Famine of 1846-1852 had passed away; the potato-blight 
was beginning to decline; the com crops had been abundant for 
three or four years, while the Crimean war gave higher prices to the 
farmers and increased general employment; evictions, emigration, 
and legal pauperism were rapidly Aminishing ; there was starvation 
no longer, and nearly the whole of the able-bodied population could 
earn subsistence without becoming paupers. So soon after the hor- 
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roT8 of the Famine, the state of things in Ii'dand in 1 856 might w«ll 
be esteemed prosperity by the people who remained, though to any 
other civilised people it would have been intolerable. And a feeling 
of relief and craving for rest prevailed all the more, owing to the 
despondency produced by the miserable end of the national move- 
ment in 1848, as well as to the removal out of Ireland of nearly all 
the leading Nationalists and of a vast proportion of the youth, 
strength, and manly spirit of the general population. Although 
there was no evidence that any considerable number of persons had 
ceased to think that their country was entitled to self-government, 
and that it needed self-government, yet there was a shrinking from 
any political action that would offend all English parties, and a 
pretty general disposition to accept the English rule as a necessity 
at least for the time. It would not become me to persist in in- 
truding my own political disaffection upon an unwilHng country; 
but it would become me still less to be in Ireland and allow any- 
body reason to suppose that I was a loyal subject to the foreign ty- 
ranny which held my country, and which had inflicted so great an ' 
outrage upon myself. I chose, therefore, the Famine no longer ra- 
ging in my unhappy country, to follow the example of so many 
other Irishmen who hate the English rule, and to spend the rest of 
my life abroad. But in the autimin of 1858 I was compelled by 
faioily affairs to return to Ireland and reside here permanently* 
During the first years of my residence in Ireland since 1858, 1 con- 
fined myself to such occasional declarations of my national senti- 
ments as were proper for my personal dignity as a returned convict, 
as well as for loyal aid and sympathy to the few patriots who per- 
sisted in publicly advocating Ireland's right and need of indepen- 
dence. But now that the fearfully aggravated general distress has 
rendered the condition of the country intolerable to the mass of our 
people, now that there is no other prospect for almost the whole po- 
pulation of Ireland but buin, if the English rule continues^ now that 
there are many signs of a wide-spread desire for a combined na- 
tional movement for self-government as the only hope of the coun- 
try, and that many Nationalists have called upon me, both publicly 
and privately, to take part in the organisation of such a movement, 
I dare not refuse my humble services in any and every capacity in 
which the national cause may seem to demand them. For a leading 
position I am unfitted by want of rank, wealth, ability, and am- 
bition ; as well as by a political reputation, which is one of failure. 
But* in this preliminary stage of our national movement, when so 
very few Irishmen of rank or influence venture to appear publicly 
as patriots, even I may help to prepare for the coming forward of 
nobles and bishops, the rich and the learned, the proper champions 
of their country's rights, to their proper place at the head of the 
Irish people. 

Having thus submitted to the public once for all an explanation 
of my personal motives, I proceed with the argument of my former 
letter. 



The argument sketched in that letter was mainly as follows :— 
That the actual condition of our country is such as would be in- 
tolerable to any other people in Europe — ^that this intolerable 
wretchedness resulting from English rule in Ireland is identified 
with the objects of that rule and essential to its maintenance— that 
Ireland has practically no constitutional power under the '^ Union," 
and that her representation in the English Parliament is a mockery 
and fraud — ^that it is idle to expect from the good will of the Eng- 
lish the removal of grievances which constitute their power and 
profit in Ireland — ^that self-government, and self-government alone, 
can arrest the ruin of Ireland, and that it would cure all our politi- 
cal grievances — and that this only remedy for our country's woes is 
attainable by a courageous and prudent national movement. I con- 
cluded, therefore, that the country ought to abandon all schemes of 
seeking justice from the English FarUament by means of the votes 
of Irish members in that assembly, as immoral, degrading, cruel, 
and impracticable ; and that we ought either to submit passively to 
the absolute disposal of the English minister, our wretchedness si- 
lently appealing to his mercy, or else — ^bethinking ourselves how in 
our own days the Almighty has blessed the patriotic efforts of Bel- 
gians, Canadians, Italians, Hungarians, lonians, Poles — to combine 
for such a national effort to obtain self-government as under our ac- 
tual circumstances may be practicable and prudent. 

Believing as I do that the great majority of the population of Ire- 
land are disposed to adopt this latter alternative, the scheme that I 
would approve as prudent and practicable is to form, upon the ge- 
neral plan of the old Repeal Association and Irish Confederation, a 
National Association, having for its one object the obtaining of self- 
government, consisting of all Irishmen who say that they desire 
self-government, acting abroad as a National protest against the 
foreign yoke, and in Ireland as a home-mission of Nationality, seek- 
ii^g by every honourable means to unite Irishmen at home, to cul- 
tivate the sympathies of friendly foreign nations, to prepare the 
country for profiting by any favourable opportunity which the Di- 
vine Grace may afford for the restoration of its national rights. 

I know that there are great difficulties in our way. The very 
magnitude of the evils produced in Ireland by foreign rule, the ex- 
tremity of our need for self-government, constitutes the chief diffi- 
culty. The rule of England has divided, demoralised, and enfeebled 
our community to an extent unknown in any other subject country 
of Europe. 

But it is absurd to pretend that it is impossible for Ireland to ob' 
tain self-government. God alone disposes and foreknows events. 
It is our duty, at least, not to consent to wrong. To turn the public 
mind towards the grand object of National Independence, is the only 
means by which the moral tone of the country can be raised from 
its present baseness. Whatever of poetry, oratory, philosophy, li- 
terature — of moral elevation and intellectual vigour — ^has appeared 
in Ireland within this last quarter of a century, is due to the Repeal 
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Movement of 1843-1848. There are forces in existence through 
the operation of which, with the bkssing of God oa our own efforts, 
onr national right may be happily obtained. Onr brethren in Ame- 
rica trained to arms, the sympathies of the American and the French 
nations, the chai^ which has taken place in English colonial policy, 
the probable rain of the English imperial system from the effects of 
her new commercial policy-— these and other considerations may lead 
us to hope for success. And if our freedom be yet far distant and 
but dimly visible to the eye of hope, let us, at least, turn towards it 
like the Hebrew exile who prayed daily with his face turned towards 
Jerusalem. 
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LETTER IV. 

In proceeding to show the intolerable character of the grievances 
to which our country is subjected by the English rule, I contem- 
plate a task as long as it is dismal. For everything in the public 
affairs of Ireland — ^religion, education, literature, industry, social 
relations, morality, humanity itself — ^is reduced to a condition that 
ought to be intolerable to all Irishmen of virtue and spirit. The 
simple fact that a foreign power is owner and master of my country 
is enough of grievance for me : if a mere Irishman may pretend to 
be as good as an Englishman or a Pole. The Poles consider that 
to be an intolerable grievance. The Poles whom, it appears, the 
English Government does not regard (as the late Prince Consort 
did) as " no more worthy of sympathy than the Irish." If we can 
believe the newspapers, l^e English Government has had the inso- 
lence to pretend to demand from the Czar a Repeal of the Union for 
Poland — self-government for that portion of the Russian Empire ! 
Were the Czar a canting Pharisee like the English Grovemment, he 
might affect to ignore the sufferings and discontent of the Poles, 
while in lofty moral tones he descanted upon the right and need of 
self-government for Ireland. But he may at least retort by telling 
the world that he has not starved his Irish-^ihAt^ if he represses the 
revolts of Poland as sternly and cruelly as the English have always 
repressed revolts in Ireland, his rule does not take away the food 
from his subjects' lips, and tear the roofs off their cottages, and chase 
them in millions from their native land, while they submit, unresist- 
ing, to his power — ^that, if he makes Poland subservient to the pur- 
poses of Russian policy, as England makes our country serve her 
political purposes, he yet allows the Poles to prosper at home, to 
eat bread in the sweat of their brow, and increase and multiply in 
comfort in their native land. 

I sympathise with my whole heart with the present heroic rebel- 
lion of the Poles. I pray God grant them success and happy free- 
dom ! But, with my Irish experience, I can understand and respect 
the conduct of the Marquis Wielopolski, though I condemn it. He 
had seen his gallant countrymen defeated utterly in a rebellion which 
they had made under circumstances more favourable than they could 
ever hope for afterwards. He felt compelled to think that the Poles 
could not of thems^ves defeat and expel the armies of Russia. He 
had visited the capitals of all the Great Powers, seeking for foreign 
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aid to free his country, and could find none anywhere. Austria had 
a share out of the robbery of his nation ; Prussia had a share ; France 
feared to unfurl her flag alone over the distant Polish plains, beyond 
the Rhine, and Elbe, and Oder, and Vistula, with hostile Germany 
stretching wide between ; England, be sure, would not spend a man 
nor a guinea in a quarrel T^ere she saw no money to be made. 
The patriot Pole went back indignant to contemplate his country 
in the iron grasp of the Czar. He saw her deprived of freedom and 
of her high and proud place among the nations, and condemned by 
fate either continually to renew, with ever feebler arm, an unavail- 
ing combat against superior force, or else to consent to the will of 
her conqueror, and become Russian. And he argued that if she 
would once for all consent to turn her eyes away from the unattain- 
able glory of independence, and would look down practically upon 
her material interests, she had little to lose by accepting the Rus- 
sian yoke. There was no danger that " Union" with Russia would 
destroy Polish industry, rob the Poles of the produce of their own 
soil, reduce them to idleness, pauperism, and starvation. The Polish 
peasantry might live upon their native land in peace and security, 
and multiply and grow rich and fat so long as com and cattle were 
yielded by their fertile plains. Commerce with Russia would en- 
rich the Poles, not impoverish them. The pride of the dominant 
nation would perhaps exact some sacrifices in matters of religion, 
education, language, legal and administrative forms, civil appoint- 
ments, and the like — would endeavour to supplant Polish ideas and 
impose Russian ideas. But even in this respect the Czar would be 
found a tolerant and lenient ruler, if the Poles quietly submitted. 
Thus arguing, the Marquis Wielopolski came to the conclusion of 
advising his country to give up contending for the unattainable glory 
of being her own, to accept the comfortable slavery to which she 
was subject, to become Russian in heart and brain, and to share 
with Russia in the conquest and spoils of great part of the world. 
His noble country has rejected his counsels, has preferred to dare 
all danger, to endure all tortures, but never to yield her national 
right. May the God of Right aid her ! An Irish Nationalist may 
condemn the Marquis Wielopolski ; but for our West- British jour- 
nals to hark in with the English howl against him is scandalous 
indeed. 

The allusion to Poland has led me away from the direct course 
which I proposed to myself in this letter. But the applications to 
the case of Ireland axe so obvious and telling, that you will pardon 
me. 

I perceive, also, that it would extend my letter too much, if I 
were to dwell upon that part of my subject which ought to be most 
interesting to the clergy and educated classes, and to all who style 
themselves " Irish gentlemen'* : I mean the intolerable treatment to 
which this country is subject in matters of religion, education, and 
the like; the poisonous effect of foreign rule upon literature, art, 
science, in Ireland ; the perversion or paralysis of Irish intellect, the 
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truculent and slavish nature of what calls itself public opinion in 
our West-British organs, the general indifference to the honourable- 
ness of high public officers in Ireland. 

Of our Church Establishment, therefore, I shall only remark— 
and every man of common sense in Ireland knows this to be true*— 
that that insulting wrong to Irish Catholics, disgrace to Irish Pro- 
testants, bane to our country, scandal to the Chnstian world, could 
not stand one day but by the support of the EngUsh power ; and 
that a free Irish Parliament would immediately abolish it, aa I fondly 
believe, with the full approval and rejoicing of the great majority of 
the Protestants themselves. Of course, the meanef iniquity of the 
Eegium Donum — ^the base wages for Presbyterian loyalty to Eng- 
land — ^would end as soon and as happily, and with the joyM assent 
of the Presbyterians. 

I shall restrain myself from following the sad train of thoughts 
that arise in my mind at the spectacle of the Uite of my country — 
the elite of fortune, at least, in Ireland — the gentlemen of a people so 
nobly endowed in body and mind as are all the races of Irish — ^the 
spectacle of their indifference in Ireland to art, science, literature, and 
of their apathy concerning all Irish public affairs. How small is the 
intellectual activity in Ireland among a people whose intellect is so 
fine and so high I What books are written and published in Ireland 
now ? How many men are there in Ireland who cultivate science—' 
science, worthy of the name? Perhaps a dozen. And among a 
people whose organisation seems designed as if to make Ireland the 
favoured land of music, sculpture, painting—- every art of Italy or 
Greece, as well as the land of oratory and poetry — ^the only signs 
that the Muses have not yet finally abandoned us appear where the 
foreign influence scowls black upon them. Alas I it is English books, 
English opinions, English ideas, English fashions, English vices that 
the most of our gentlemen cherish and imitate : but not English vir- 
tues. Tall, handsome, strong men, able to ride horses and to fight, 
with brains and hearts to make them manly men, they draw from 
mother Ireland's breast the rich nourishment that fills the graceful 
lines of their forms— they receive from mother Ireland their wealth, 
their social position, all that they possess and enjoy — and they care 
not for the fame nor for the happiness of their mother. Their eyes 
and ears are closed against knowledge of the political situation of 
their own country : they care not to form an opinion about Irish 
politics : they feel no responsibility attaching to them as Irish citi- 
zens. And yet the fathers or grandfathers of our present Episco- 
palian gentlemen were Volunteers in '82, those of our present Pres- 
byterian gentlemen were Volunteers in '82, and United Irishmen in 
'98, those of our present Catholic gentlemen were (many of them) 
pitch-capped, half-hanged, whole-hanged in '98. And the condition 
of our country under the English infiuence has grown far more 
wretched since then. It is not that our non-Repealers of the middle 
and upper QJptsses are decidedly or clearly hostile to the national right 
and interest. It is that they know nothing and care nothing about 
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Irish politics. If they dimly see the misery and faintly hear the 
groans of our suffering people, they do so with entire political apa- 
thy. They have been born and reared in presence of the existing 
state of things, and have been educated into accepting it as natural 
and normal for Ireland. Even when they visit free foreign coun- 
tries, as France, Switzerland, Bavaria, Saxony, Prussia, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, and behold how industry, and trade, and art, and 
science, and literature flourish under native rule ; how the resources 
of each of those countries are made to yield subsistence and comfort 
to its people ; how the cultivators there securely reap their crops, 
and eviction of tenants and assassination of land-agents are un- 
known in those happy lands ; how the wealth, genius, and labour of 
free nations lovingly embellish the native land with temples, and 
palaces, and all thisit the daring of architect and engineer can con- 
struct for public ornament and utility; how the public spirit of free 
nations cherishes the national fame, champions the national interest, 
fires at offence to the national right and dignity — even from that 
lesson they will come home to the rags, and beggary, and squalid 
wretchedness of their own country, and will see no contrast in the 
decaying towns and roofless cottages, in the commerce that bears 
away food &om a land of hunger and bears back manufa<;tures to a 
land of idleness, in the best of our youth fljning from every port to 
give their labour and their skill to foreign lands, in the accursed 
castles of Pauperism that are the only architectural gifts to Ireland 
of the English rule. Yet, I repeat it, our non-Repealers have not 
formed an opinion against their country: they have only learned to 
be ignorant of the national question of Ireland. The books and news- 
papers which they generally read ignore that subject, or only lightly 
touch it to say or insinuate that whoever advocates the national 
cause is a thief, or a blackguard, or a madman. They never state 
ike facts nor argue the ^ruestion. And I see no sufficient reason for 
doubting that if the non-Bepealers of our time could be led to m- 
quire into the national question^ and to acquaint themselves with the 
facts of Irish politics to the same extent as did their ancestors of '82 
and '98, they would become as good patriots. To lecid them to this 
duty, to force them to it, should be the work of a National Associa- 
tion. 

Possibly there may be in Ireland something entitled to be styled 
opinion which is favourable to the English rule. There may be some 
Protestants whose bigotry deludes them into a sort of ha^y quasi- 
belief to the effect that the cause of their own greedy and insolent 
faction is the cause of God's Kingdom upon Earth ; and that the 
English tyranny, as the sine qua non of their Establishment's exist- 
ence, deserves the support of good men, for sake of the good end 
attainable by its wicked means. There may be some Catholics who, 
deeming that the cause of their Church is advanced by the effects of 
English rule in Ireland — ^by the flight of its Irish victims to America, 
Australia, England itself, bearing their Catholicity along with them — 
and looking forward for the conversion of the ruling classes of the 
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English, are unwilling to favour the liberation of Ireland from the 
English yoke because such a political change must arrest the Irish 
exodus (by arresting Irish misery) and would disgust their English 
subjects for conversion with everything Irish. There may be also 
some meaner bigots — ^those of the Free-trade Religion— who fear 
that independent Ireland might be tempted to sin against their Di- 
vinity by creating and establishing native industry in the same way 
in which that has been alwavs done by every independent nation ; 
and who, therefore, prefer to Keep our people idle and our resources 
waste under England, their disinterested disciple. But I do not 
think that there are many such men in Ireland — ^men opposed to our 
national right £rom princ^U of any kind. It is the ignorance of our 
educated classes that is the main cause and excuse for their want of 
patriotism. 

When I conunenced this letter it was mj intention to make it con- 
sist of an exposition of these grievances of our country which are fdt 
by the mass of our people as intolerable— -that is to say, the relations 
of landlord and tenant, the general and crushing poverty, and the 
emigration — and to finish an address, which may, m>m its frankness, 
be offensive to many of the parties whose attention I most desire to 
obtain, with a proposal for a public meetmg at Dublin to form such 
a National Association as might, together with all actual societies of 
NationaHsts, comprehend all Irishmen desirous of self-government, 
who have not yet attached themselves to any organisation. But I 
have written more than enough for your readers' patience in this 
number. 
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LETTER V. 

A summary of the most striking facts of our landlord and tenant 
question will be enough to show how intolerably the foreign rule 
oppresses the mass of &e Irish population. The existing relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland were created by English law 
and are maintained by English force. These relations are peculiar 
to Ireland ; they are such as could not arise in any community from 
the free working of native feelings, interests, and forces ; they exist 
here, in our despite, by the will of England and for England's pur- 
poses. England has defined what are the Irish landlord's rights of 
property, and she enables him to exercise them as he does. England 
prescribes his duties and educates him for the performance of them. 
England imparts to him the interests, the antipathies, the caprices, 
which direct his conduct ; and England places the Irish tenant -popu- 
lation absolutely at his mercy. The practical result is, that the 
great mass of the tillers of the soil in Ireland are liable by law to be 
expelled from their homes at the landlord's pleasure, after six months' 
notice ; and that, in effect, about five thousand Irish families are 
forcibly expelled from their homes every year, while multitudes be- 
sides quietly give up their homes at the landlord's bidding without 
waiting to be evicted by law. These evictions have left to some 
millions of the Irish people no resource but exile or pauperism. They 
excite always bitter enmities, and sometimes bloody revenge. Some- 
times an evicting landlord, or his agent or bailiff, or it may be a new 
tenant occupying the farm from which the old tenant has been 
expelled, is assassinated ; and the press of the world is made to ring 
with denunciations of the agrarian murders of Ireland. A horrible 
state of things ! But what is most horrible in it is the fact, that 
those agrarian murders are the only practical hindrance to that 
exterminating system which English rule has dictated or suggested 
to Irish landlords. The fear of assassination sometimes stays the 
hand of the exterminating proprietor, while it also keeps back the 
enterprising settler from coming to make the extermination profitable. 
Such is the only protection which English rule has left to the vast 
mass of our population against exile or pauperism — a horrible pro- 
tection I 

It is English rule that causes Irish agrarian murders, as it is 
English rule that causes Irish tenant-evictions ; and both those horrors 
would cease and disappear immediately from our community upon 
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the departure of English rule from Ireland. But for English rule 
Irish landlords would have no interest to serve by expelling their 
tenants, no inclination to expel them, no power to expel them. But 
for English rule there would be other industries in Ireland whereby 
tenants might earn their bread, if removed from their farms. Eng- 
land makes our laws, England administers them, England sends 
police and military, horse, foot, and artillery, to enforce their execution 
upon our helpless people ; and her accursed flag flaunts triumphant 
over the quenching of a thousand Irish hearths, and mocks the 
despairing wail of the Irish women and children that she has made 
homeless. 

I am aware that there is a general reluctance, even among persons 
who most sincerely lament the state of things which I have been de- 
scribing, to speak out the truth upon this horrible subject so plainly 
as I am doing. To offer any explanation of the circumstances which 
produce our agrarian murders as their natural consequence, may 
have the air of excusing the crime of murder itself. But I have no 
scruple or anxiety in the matter, except to consider such facts as may 
lead to the cure of the evil, and to state them truly. I am an Irish 
landlord myself. My rent-roll, indeed, is small ; but it forms the 
entire of my income and means of life. I am well acquainted with 
the subject concerning which I write. And my opinion is, that if 
in any other country of Europe the same causes existed as here — if 
in any other country of Europe^ no matter for what reason or on what 
grounds^ the inhabitants were being expelled from their homes at the 
rate of Jive thousand families yearly and every year — in that country 
there would he more than a hundred agrarian murders for every one 
that takes place in Ireland, Nay, if evictions were attempted in this 
county of Down, or in any other of the more Presbyterian counties 
of Ireland, upon the scale on which they are perpetrated in the South 
and West of Ireland, there would be here a hundred cases of bloody 
vengeance for every one that takes place in Tipperary. There are 
two principal reasons why so many evictions can be effected in the 
South of Ireland, and why so few murders follow them : one is the 
remarkably kindly and forgiving character of the Southern peasant, 
his piety and the influence which his priest exercises over him ; and 
the other is the very careful disarming of our population, especially 
in that part of the country. 

There are some Irish patriots who even yet persist in vainly calling 
upon England to remedy the dreadful evils which her rule produces 
in the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland. She will not if 
she could, and she cannot if she would. The only remedy is to abol- 
ish the English rule. The English Parliament will never pass a law 
of Tenant-right for Ireland ; and if it did, that would not improve, 
but probably embitter stiU more, the relations between our landlords 
and our tenants. It is only an Irish Parliament that would be willing 
to pass a law of Tenant-right ; and under an Irish Parliament there 
would be no need for such a law. The Tenant-right of Ulster is 
(thank heaven !) no " law" of the London parliament, no foreign im- 
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position : it is a just and prudent custom that has grown up natu- 
rally in the place, the happy result of circumstances which allow 
the interests and wishes of both tenants and landlords to harmonise 
to a degree unknown elsewhere in Ireland. Were our community 
once freed from the foreign influence, such circumstances would im- 
mediately be produced in every county and parish in all Ireland. 
It would never more be the interest of an Irish landlord to forcibly 
expel an Irish tenant from his home ; and no Irish landlord would 
thenceforth dare to do that, nor dream of doing it. Some idea of the 
public good would then influence the minds, as well as the acts, of 
all classes of our people, and our landlords and our tenants, and our 
farmers and our labourers, might begin to live as becomes free Irish- 
men in friendship and in prosperity. 

It may seem too presumptuous for an humble individual like me 
to speculate upon the probable policy of independent Ireland upon 
the land-question. Yet I shall venture to declare my own opinion 
as to what the country ought to do, because I think that this is what 
the country would do. It would act on the policy of gradually con- 
veying the ownership of the soil to the cultivators, effecting the 
change with caution and with justice, with due regard to the rights 
of the landlords, and to all the rights concerned. In my opinion, 
that policy would be best for both landlords and tenants, as well as 
best for the interests of the nation. For the Absenteeism which 
yearly robs Ireland of about five millions sterling, that is an evil 
naturally springing from the foreign rule, and naturally to be cured 
by self-government, and by self-government alone. Independent 
Ireland need pass no law against Absentees ; but independent Ire- 
land ought surely to enforce the right (which every independent 
nation possesses) of forbidding anybody to own the Irish soil except 
Irish citizens alone. There would be no injustice nor hardship in 
that, and the interests of the country would require it. Such land- 
lords as might prefer to be English citizens should merely be al- 
lowed to sell their Irish estates. 

There are persons who pretend to think that the liberation of Ire- 
land from the English yoke would be the occasion for a new confis- 
cation, expropriating most of the actual Irish landlords. And there 
are some Irish Nationalists who desire such a social revolution ; but 
I am not one of them. On the contrary, I most earnestly desire, as 
best for all the interests of Ireland, that our country may enter on 
possession of its freedom, carrying along with it our present consti- 
tutional forms, our present social order, our present rights, laws, 
customs — our present relations of every kind between the classes 
and the individuals of our community. What changes justice and 
wisdom may counsel, let the will of the free nation carry into effect, 
deliberately and solemnly. But I do not believe that the free nation 
would consider it just and wise to deprive a single Irishman of his 
property, unless it might be for high treason against the State. The 
change to which the Irish landlords would be subjected (and would 
subject themselves) would be merely that of becoming Irish citizens, 
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and citizens of no other nation. Under English rule in Ireland 
they are subject to occasional confiscations, as in the first years of 
the Encumbered Estates Act. Citizens of independent Ireland, it 
would be wholly their own fault if they did not become, and for 
long generations remain, an honoured and loved aristocracy, proud 
and gallant chiefs of a people of the noblest natural endowments. 

To illustrate the intolerable character of the Poverty produced in 
this country by English rule, this one fact may suffice : If we ap- 
pUed in Ireland the rule which fixes in England the limit at which 
public relief steps in and pauperism is held to commence, more than 
half the popukUion of Ireland wotdd be receiving relief as paupers. 
In Lancashire, 12s. to 14s. a-week — ^in England generally, 1(^. a- 
week — ^is the standard of a family's income, below which all is re- 
garded as pauperism ; but in Ireland not half the families of our 
population have so much as 10s. per week to live upon — while the 
intimate commercial relations of England and Ireland render the 
prices of all articles of subsistence almost the same in both coun- 
tries. 

Now, let us consider what it would cost to relieve our poor^ if our 
English rulers thought fit to regulate that matter upon the same 
principles of humanity and policy which they apply in their own 
coimtry. The relief of 946,166 persons costs in England, by the 
system employed there (which is mainly out-door relief)^ £5,778,- 
943 a-year. By the same system, and at the same rate, the relief of 
the 2,750,000 persons who in Ireland have less than 10s. a-week to 
live upon would cost £16,775,000 a year. Or if we were to relieve 
those 2,750,000 persons according to our actual system of mainly 
in-door relief at the rate which we have to pay at present (£516,- 
769 for the relief of 50,683 paupers in 1861 , or £10 3s. 9d. a-head), 
then the cost to Ireland would be about £28,000,000 a«year I Li 
fact, we pay in Ireland nearly £700,000 a-year for the support of 
the abominable Foorhouse system in force, and the pauper Medical 
system attached to it. We nourish and propagate idleness, thievery, 
and whoredom, at that money cost. And we have outside the poor- 
house prisons quite as many paupers subsisting by public beggary, 
as there are inside upon the rates. And just now* there are about 
40,000 persons in receipt of temporary relief from the funds confided 
to the charge of the Central Relief Committee (funds chiefly pro- 
ceeding from the charity of Irish exiles in America and Australia) ; 
and there are probably 10,000 persons besides receiving aid through 
the Society of Friends and other charitable bodies. And about one 
million sterling a-year is given to poor families in Ireland by the 
love of sons and daughters, and brothers and sisters, in America and 
Australia ; while probably as much more comes from Irish family 
love out of the earnings of Irish labour in England and Scotland. 
Such are some of the supplements to our poor-rates. And all tie 
heavy taxation upon our slender incomes at home — ^all the treasure 
of Irish affection that yearly pours across the Atlantic, across the 

* At the end of June last. 
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Southern Ocean, across all seas and lands — ^all the charitable alms of 
pitying French and Americcuis — ^all the earnings of the most labo- 
rious people of the world as hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for their English enemies — all the self-denying abstinence of a hardy 
race long used to hardship— all avails not to withstand the ruthless 
rapacity of English rule, which is steadily extirpating the Irish 
people from their native land by means of sheer want and misery. 

Where the women are chaste the people are prolific: and this 
faculty— call it rather virtue — enables the peasantry of Ireland to 
struggle hard against the extinction to which English rule would 
doom them. But the continual emigration of the best of the youth, 
strength, and spirit of each generation, and the incessant pressure 
of want and misery among the population who remain, have pro- 
duced in many parts of the country a sensible deterioration in beauty, 
in size, in strength, and in moral and intellectual qualities. How 
could it be otherwise ? It is the best of each generation that are 
eliminated and lost by emigration; for their manly spirit forbids 
them to remain in baseness. Weakness, cowardice, corruption, re- 
main and accumulate and obtain undue proportions and undue im- 
portance in our community. Nay, the foreign influence shifU them 
to the leading places and makes of them the soi-disant public opinion 
of the country. But it is of the physical condition of our popula- 
tion that I would speak, though that passing glance at the necessary 
alliance of the foreign rule with native vice and ugliiless suggests 
many a sermon for the clergy and the polished. The labouring- 
classes of our country generedly have an under-fed, low-conditioned 
look. Their children, indeed, are ruddy, and plump, and bright- 
eyed, and free-limbed, the race showing in them, and parents proba- 
bly stinting themselves in order to feed them. But the labourers 
and smallest farmers of mature age soon grow sallow and broken- 
down ; they easily sink under diseases ; their rate of longevity must 
be low. Those six terrible years of the Great Famine have left their 
mark almost indelible upon our hapless people, upon their bodies 
and their minds. Such is the state of things in a country out of 
which England draws a profit of about twenty millions sterling 
every year, famine or no famine. 

Need I add to this sketch of the unparalleled penury in which the 
mass of our people are kept by the foreign rule, any account of the 
general poverty which prevails among cdl other classes of the fixed 
Irish population ? — ^poverty of every class of Irish as compared with 
the condition of the English class corresponding with it in rank? 
This it is that has ruined so many Irish landlords and given their 
lands and the unhappy serfs upon them a prey to English money- 
dealers. This it is that makes our gentlemen humbly dance attend- 
ance upon the gentlemen of the superior country. This renders it 
easy for any English interest to hire and support a public press in 
its favour in any part of Ireland. This lays all our industrial and 
commercial enterprises at the mercy of English speculators. This 
echoes (with anxious fear) the English cry of Irish prosperity^^Si 
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cry that, in my own small drde of acquaintances, I have known to 
be echoed by professional men, by traders, by newspapers that were 
virtually insolvent. 

Nor need I add to what I have said upon Irish poverty any argu- 
ment as to its origin, nor as to its cure. We all know that to arrest 
the miserable poverty of Ireland, there is nothing needed but that 
Ireland should obtain possession of her own property. Repeal of 
the Union means food for our hungry, clothes for our naked, com- 
fort for our wretched, industry for our idle, peace and friendship 
among our factions, justice, honour, and prosperity for Ireland. 
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LETTER VI. 

The preceding letters mention enough of reasons for pronouncing 
the actual condition of our country to be intolerable. Very few of 
those reasons have been exhibited with the precision and the fulness 
that might be required in a controversy ; but every one of them can 
be clearly and fully established, if any Irish writer upon the anti- 
national side can be found to argue the question. Indeed, our na- 
tional question is one which needs only to be stated — only to be 
taken imder consideration — ^in order to let it appear on which side 
ought to be every Irishman of honour and common sense. It is, 
therefore, never discussed nor taken into consideration by any of our 
West-British journals. Of these many are organs of the various 
factions created by the foreign rule and dependent upon it for their 
unjust advantages, while others tacitly assume that England holds 
our country with a grasp too firm to be unloosed by any efforts of 
ours. But all sections of the West-British press of Ireland may 
fairly be taunted with avoiding the discussion of the question which 
\b prima facie the most important for an Irish joumafist. 

In sketching some of our political grievances, as I have done, I 
have endeavoured to keep in view the foreign source from which 
they spring, and also to point towards self-government as the proper 
and only defence and salvation for Ireland. Are there any honest 
and weU-informed persons who deny Ireland's right to self-govern- 
ment, or who dispute the fact that the " Union" places this country 
in subjection to the absolute and irresponsible power of England ? 
I think not. But there are many honest people who, admitting that 
the meaning of our " Union" is mastery for England and slavery for 
Ireland, yet argue that England might, could, would, or should rule 
us in accordance with our own feelings and interests. These per- 
sons insist that the interests of the dominant country, rightly consi- 
dered, do not require her to ruin or even seriously to injure the 
subject country — that it would do no harm to the wealth and power 
of England if she permitted just and harmonious social relations and 
industrial prosperity to exist in Ireland — ^that, in short, we Irish 
may properly look to England for good government, and reasonably 
expect to obtain it. 

Plausible as that theory of enlightened sefishness may be for the 
relations between individual men, all history forbids us to apply it 
to the relations between different communities. Every dominant 
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nation rules its subject provinces for its own advantage, and studi- 
ous only how to serve its own purposes by means of its control over 
their property and rights. Such is always and everywhere the prin- 
ciple ^of forefgn rule! . And the dominant oountr^^sLing i Jlf at 
the expense of the subject people and against their will, has to em- 
ploy such means of coercion as may be sufficient to counteract their 
resistance. Machiavelli has written a treatise of the means proper 
for this purpose ; but he has omitted some of those which England 
employs against us with great eJBfect. The nature and extent of the 
advantages which the dominant country will extort for itself, and 
the methods of coercion which it will employ are suggested by its 
own national character and genius, and by a consideration of the 
strength and spirit of the subject people. But always imperial self- 
ishness wrongs and robs its subjects, and tries to weaken, divide, 
and demoralize them, in order to make them submit to the robbery 
and wrong. 

Instead of idly discussing how England might, could, would, or 
should rule us, if her selfishness were truly enlightened, let us con- 
sider how she has ruled and does rule us. The national character 
of the English people — their ruling passion of greed — their ambition 
to monopolise the trading profits of all the world, and to levy a tri- 
bute out of the labour or out of the property of every other people — 
their fixed idea that the making of money is the highest good — ^that 
national character which exhibits itself in all the modem wars, and 
conquests, and policies of England, exhibits itself also in the use 
which she makes of her " Union" with this country. She uses it 
it for robbing Ireland and enriching herself. By means of the 
" Union," she has, in fifty years, doubled her own population, and 
more than doubled her own income, while she has prevented any 
progress in the population or in the income of Ireland. By means 
of the " Union," the people of England have an income of £13 a- 
head, and are taxed at four shillings in the pound on their incomes ; 
the people of Ireland have an income of £3 1 5s. a-head, and are 
taxed six shillings in the pound on their incomes. By means of the 
" Union," she manages our land and our money ; and she eats the 
fat of our land and pockets a money- profit out of us of twenty mil- 
lions sterling a-year, while Ireland endures frequent famines and 
constant penury, and loses in money- value far more than England 
gains. By means of the " Union," this country has been made sub- 
ject to the English industrial system, which renders national pros- 
perity imduly dependent upon foreign trade ; and by means of the 
Union this country has been deprived of all foreign trade. And 
when the Califomian and Australian gold came to obviate the dan- 
gers and remedy the evils of that system for England, the "Union" 
has forbidden us to share in the benefit, and has made what is a gain 
and a safety for her, an aggravation of our poverty and our decay. 
Every fortunate discovery, every ingenious invention, every triumph 
of human art and labour — ^whatever may add to the wealth and 
happiness of free nations — is in vain for us, or serves to make our 
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country an easier prey to the English spoiler. The material re- 
sources of the two countries for the support of population are equally 
great in proportion to the territorial extent of the countries. In 
every self-dependent country the tendency of population is to increase 
up towards its food-produce, or to decrease down towards its food- 
produce. But England produces less food than enough, and becomes 
more populous ; Ireland produces more food than enough, and be- 
comes less populous. For, in &ct, the " Union" places our food- 
produce at the disposal of England, and its tendency is to let nothing 
live in Ireland, except what can be used for England's purposes. 
Irish land, sea, rivers, mines — ^Divine bounties whatsoever — are to 
produce only for Englcuid's benefit : Irish labour, courage, wit, intel- 
lect, may serve England, but not Ireland. Like all subject peoples 
who lie unresisting, we lose our native virtues without learning those 
of our masters ; we copy our masters' vices, and aggravate our own. 
Like all foreign tyrannies, the rule of England is a cancer that lives 
here at the expense of the health, and strength, and life of Ireland. 

Such is the actual result of the " Union** of this country to Eng- 
land. But is it not provided in the treaty of Union that Ireland shall 
be represented in the Imperial Parliament, and has she not actually 
twenty-eight Irish peers and one hundred and five Irish commoners 
in that parliament, whose high business it is to watch over the ho- 
nour and the interests of Ireland ? How comes it that the Irish 
representatives allow the honour and interests of their own country 
to be sacrificed at the pleasure of England ? Cannot Ireland send 
faithful representatives, real representatives, of her feelings and 
wants? Could faithful representatives obtain justice for Ireland 
in that parliament ? 

I need not waste words in demonstrating the obvious &ct, that 
the wants and wishes of Ireland are not really represented, and are 
devoid of influence in the English Parliament. Let us examine the 
theory that the constitutional arrangements which England has pro- 
vided for us under the '^ Union" leave us free and able to obtain in 
that parliament such laws and such administration as the honour 
and interests of Ireland require. Such a theory looks unsound and 
unsubstantial at first sight. It dissolves into a delusion and a 
mockery when we come close to it. England has been too prudent 
to give us the means of frustrating the purposes for which she ac- 
complished the '^ Union." She has taken care not to leave us the 
power of wresting our land and our money from her clutches. The 
representation of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament has been al- 
ways arranged, and continues to be arranged, so as to make it im- 
practicable for the people of Ireland to freely elect their represen- 
tatives, and so as to mf^e it impracticable for Irish members of that 
parliament to resist the will of England. This appears from a glance 
at the history of our parliamentary representation. The history 
from the " Union" to the present time may be divided into three 
periods : from the passing of the Union Act to the Emancipation of 
1829; from Emancipation to the Great Famine, and the collapse 
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of the Repeal Movement ; from that defeat of our national cause to 
the present time. 

In the first period, the Catholic population — ^that is, the great 
majority of the people of Ireland — ^were excluded by the Penal Laws 
from aU political rights, except that of voting at elections of mem- 
bers of parliament. So long as Ireland had her own parliament at 
home, that system of exclusion, iniquitous and unwise as it was, yet 
left our Protestant law-makers and statesmen under the influence 
of Irish ideas, and practically responsible to all the people of Ireland 
for their conduct. But the " Union" removed them from Irish in- 
fluences, rendered them practically responsible only to England, 
hired them to serve England against their own country at the wages 
of England's aid for the maintenance of their wicked political mo- 
nopoly. 

Next came the period which opened with the triumph of O'Con- 
nell, when his genius as a popular leader, aided by the powerful 
influence of the Catholic clergy, and the enthusiastic patriotism of 
the Catholic peasantry, extorted Emancipation from an unwilling 
parliament. And let me remark here to the advocates of ^^ parlia- 
mentary policy," that it was not in the parliament the work of 
Emancipation was done. O'Connell had no vote nor voice there. 
The parliament was led to pass Emancipation, though no Catholic 
member was there to legislate. The voice of Father Murphy speak- 
ing to the hearts of his people, appealing to them in the holy names 
of country and religion — speaking in a language that no member of 
the Engl&h Government or Parliament could understand — ^speaking 
away among the rocky hills of Corofln, in presence of the thatched 
hut, where poor and noble Clare peasants worshipped God far from 
the pomps of Westminster — ^that voice had more influence upon Eng- 
lish policy than all the votes of all the Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment. 

It was supposed that the effect, of Catholic Emancipation would 
be to enable all the people of Ireland to elect real representatives of 
their interests and their sentiments. And some such effect might 
have been produced had not England taken the precaution, while 
admitting the middle and upper classes of Catholics to political rights, 
to disfranchise the mass of the population of Ireland. By this policy 
Emancipation was tuj^ned into a gain for England and a loss for 
Ireland — ^into a safeguard for English interests and a new danger 
for Irish interests. In fact, it cost England nothing except some 
offence to her religious bigotry. Catholics might henceforward be 
sent as members from Ireland to the parliament; but the entire 
number of Irish electors was reduced to less than 100,000 for a po- 
pulation of 7,767,000 (98,857 electors in 1832). In the years from 
the Reform Bill to our Great Famine, O'Connell exerted all his 
powers, in and out of parliament, in order to obtain an extension of 
the suffrage and to render it practicable for the Irish people to elect 
real representatives. But all his efforts in these directions were of 
80 little avail that in the beginning of 1846, when our population 
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was over eight and a-half millions, the entire voters of Ireland num- 
bered only 128,755 ; and while five-sixths of the people of Ireland 
were declared Repealers — ^while, had a vote been taken, there would 
have appeared a majority for Repeal in every county and in every 
town of Ireland — the Repeal cause was never advocated by half of 
the Irish members. O'Connell, indeed, wrung some few slight in- 
stalments of justice from English policy during this period ; but it 
was by his agitation outside the parliament, and not by the agency 
of Irish members inside. 

I arrive now at the present period — that which opened with the 
horrors of the famine, the defeat of the national movement, and the 
panic flight of the best of the Irish population. Various laws, passed 
before the famine, had the effect of "making it, in great measure, dis- 
cretionary with the landlords of Ireland whether their tenants should 
possess the franchise. To guard against the political disobedience 
of their tenants, and to enjoy absolute power over their estates, it 
became the fashion with Irish landlords to give no leases. But the 
franchise was not allowed to tenants-at-will. In this way, and by 
the operation upon the country of the first years of famine, the 
number of voters was reduced in 1848 to 72,216. By 1850 the 
same causes had further reduced the number of electors for Ireland 
to abeut thirty-five thousand. Lord John Russell was then minister, 
a very distinguished champion of popular rights and free institu- 
tions — the same who had successfully administered the famine in 
the interest of English policy and political economy. He observed 
how powerless Ireland was become and must long remain, how dis- 
organised the people, how broken the national spirit, the voice of 
patriotism silenced, the country chained by famine, the Irish popu- 
lation rushing in millions away from under the curse of English 
rule — ^he observed, and it quite shocked his liberal and constitutional 
spirit to discover, that a great country like Ireland had only thirty- 
five thousand men possessed of the electoral franchise. And so, 
upon a proper representation of the matter to the English Parlia- 
ment, who might feel perfectly assured of the safety of this consti- 
tutional boon to Ireland, Lord Russell obtained the enactment of a 
new electoral law for this country, imder which the franchise is not 
left to the discretion of landlords, and under which the number of 
our electors is now not far from two hundred thousand. Of these 
the great majority are tenants-at-will, and must vote as their land- 
lords bid them ; while how many are ofiicials dependent on the fa- 
vour of the government (that is, of England), or persons looking for 
government patronage in the Church, the Law, the Revenue, the 
Police, the Pauper system, the Education system, or persons having 
vested interests in some iniquity dependent for its existence upon 
foreign rule ? As the country grows weaker and weaker, and less 
and less Irish in its character and spirit, I expect that the liberal 
and enlightened policy of the English will approximate its " repre- 
sentation" still more to their own standard as to franchise, propor- 
tion of members to population, and the like. 
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Practicallj) what influence does Ireland exercise by means of its 
members npon the legislation of the London parliament? None 
whatever. There are certainly some patriotic men among the Irish 
members. And they are able now and then to raise their voices in 
protest against this or that grievance of their country. But they 
could protest quite as eloquently, and quite as effectively, without 
entering the Westminster Palace. The only advantage which I can 
see in their making their statements and complaints inside the Lon- 
don parliament is the publicity which the speeches and proceedings 
of that parliament obtain over all Europe. 

Irish patriots, anxiously desiring to serve their country as mem- 
bers of the English Parliament, possess no more influence over the 
acts of that parliament than does the cook of Bellamy's. They may 
ask, and ask, and ask, for a night to discuss some of their annoying 
Irish grievances, and may sometimes get a night. Then, if the house 
be not counted out, they may in eloquent sentences expose the dis- 
gusting foulness of the Church Establishment, and leave it never a 
leg to stand upon — in argument ; they may tell of the evils resulting 
to Imperial interests from the Irish land tenures ; they may appeal for 
Imperial pity for the hunger and nakedness in Ireland, and beg for 
some smaJl alms out of our own revenues ; they may pray humbly 
for favourable consideration for some Irish misery, provided always 
that it can be favourably considered without loss or trouble to Eng- 
land ; and the house will certainly yefuse even to take into consider- 
ation the most flagrant Irish grievance of all those which they elo- 
quently lay before it. 

But, it may be said, let us elect good members in such numbers 
that the parliament must listen to them. The great majority of the 
electors of Ireland wish for the rights and the prosperity of Ireland ; 
let us encourage them to sacrifice their personal and family interests 
for sake of the public good ; let us urge them to elect only such 
members as will advocate the rights and the prosperity of Ireland. 
And when, through the heroism of the electors, we shall have ob- 
tained, say, sixty patriotic members in the English Parliament, let 
them jockey the house, dexterously playing off one great English 
party against another, so as to obtain some good measures for Ire- 
land. Such is the policy of Independent Opposition, which has had 
the support of many Irishmen of great ability and undoubted pa- 
triotism. It has signally failed ; and I trust it will never again be 
attempted. The sacrifices required of the electors are too cruel; the 
virtues demanded of the representatives — the patience, the purity, 
the courage, the prudence, the discipline, the unity of action, by 
which alone such a policy could become formidable to the parlia- 
ment — are such as only appear in a great cause in a national emer- 
gency. The obtaining of a tenant-right bill is not such a great 
cause. And the sixty Independent Oppositionists, if we can sup- 
pose them seated in the house, and animated by all those political 
virtues, could never carry even a tenant-right bill. They could do 
no more than protest before the world against the wickedness of the 
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land tenures which England imposes upon us. And are sixty Irish 
gentlemen protesting in London so much more valuable to the coun- 
try than the same sixty Irish gentlemen protesting in Dublin, that 
our peasantry ought to be tortured in cnrder to send them to Lon- 
don ? No ! In reality, the English Parliament pays more attention 
to demonstrations in Ireland than it does to the speeches and votes 
of Irish members, even if all the Irish members were hostile to the 
English policy. It was to such demonstrations that En^and granted 
Emancipation in 1829, Tithe Reform in 1835, Corporation Reform 
in 1842 — every real or pretended amelioration of her role in Ireland 
that we obtained up till the time of the famine and the collapse of 
the national movement. Since then she treats the complaints of this 
country with the contempt that she thinks fitting for an unresisting 
slave. 

The London parliament may be a pleasant place for Irish gentle- 
men, provided they don't feel themselves bound to represent Ire- 
land — ^provided they recognise no duty or responsibility of Irish 
members as to the honour and interests of Ireland — provided they 
think it consistent with their dignity to attach themselves as hangers- 
on to some English party or faction. I suppose Bellamy's is a plea- 
sant place. So are the clubs. So are Epsom, and Ascot, and New- 
market. So are aU the resorts of wealth and luxury congregated 
in England by means of her success in industry, and by her plunder 
of India and Ireland and half the world. It is pleasant to be a 
member of that great assembly, whose voice is hearkened to with 
hope, fear, love, hatred, respect by great part of the woiid, and to 
seem to have a part in such great affairs as are there transacted— 
even the part of the fly upon the wheel. Irish members are, many 
of them, orators, and in that parliament they may obtain applause if 
they speak upon the barbarous treatment inflicted on the Poles (when 
they rebel) — ^upon the tyranny of Austria over the Italians — upon 
the selfishness of the French Emperor, who liberated Italy from the 
Austrian yoke, as contrasted with British disinterestedness, which 
did not lift a finger in the matter, except to write slanders of him 
who did — upon Italian unity, if they belong to the Liberal party — 
upon Neapolitan sufferings under Piedmont, if they be Ultramon- 
tanes — upon the horrible American war — upon the Taeping rebel- 
lion — upon the interests of British civilisation in Japan. They are 
welcome in the parliament, provided they don't take the liberty of 
behaving as if their own country were entitled to their services, or as 
if Irish gentlemen were equals of English gentlemen. Their ser- 
vices are even prized in many ways. The finer sensibilities of the 
Celtic organisation qualify them to act as tasters of wines, as arbi- 
ters in questions of cookery, and the like. Their Celtic wit, humour, 
bright and warm social qualities, make them the pleasantest table- 
companions. I seem to write bitterly. But in truth I blame, not 
the Irish gentlemen, but the situation. It is but natural for them 
to fall into such a career when no higher one is open to them. It is 
sad to see such men grow old in such ignoble pursuits— but I forbear. 
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LETTER VII. 

The advocates for forming a National Association of all Irishmen 
desirous of obtaining self-government for our country, have to deal 
with this serious argument against their scheme— the failure of the 
great Repeal Movement of O'Gonnell. That movement was made 
under circumstances apparently far more favourable than those ex- 
isting in Ireland at present ; and the ability which conducted it, and 
the forces of which it disposed, were far greater than the ability and 
the forces apparently at command of our national cause in these un- 
happy days. No greater popular leader than O'Connell has appeared 
in modem times ; and he was trusted and obeyed by nearly five-sixths 
of the entire population of Ireland. So many highly -endowed thinkers, 
writers and speakers as his agitation brought forth to the service of 
our country, we dare not hope to see again on Ireland's side in our 
day. Then the coimtry, though poor enough through its heavy tri- 
bute under the " Union,** had not been pauperised and was not 
suffering £rom famine nor from the consequences of famine. Emigra- 
tion was moderate, and population was steadily increasing. The 
spirit of the people was unbroken and high. Among the Catholics 
patriotism, at least to some degree, seemed universal; there was 
scarcely a Catholic bishop, or nobleman, or millionaire, but would 
have been ashamed to oppose or discountenance his countrjr's national 
right. Among the Protestants, sectarian prejudices and selfish fears 
were gradually giving way before the advancing light of truth— 
before the divine idea of nationality rising upon their souls like a 
" sun of righteousness with healing under his wings.** England 
herself regarded the Irish National Movement with an apprehension 
that was mingled with respect. France and America cheered us on 
with their admiration and their sympathy. 

Yet that great movement fitiled utterly, miserably. The sound of 
O'Connell's mighty voice has long since died away. The heart of 
Thomas Davis has long been cold in the grave — ^that heart at whose 
pure and generous fires many another Jxiah breast was kindled to 
the sacred love of country. The poets, and orators, and publicists 
of Young Ireland, whose genius for a moment pierced through the 
darkness with which foreign rule 'covers the intellect of the country, 
are scattered and silenced. Most of them are gone down in sorrow 
to the grave, or are wasting their lives in exile. The enthusiastic 
multitudes, Uxe strength and hope of the monster meetmgs— where 
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BTe they ? Alas ! death, exile, and pauperism have made their prey 
of them. The myriad eager faces that at Tara of the Kings all fondly 
looked to the Liberator as he promised the restoration of our national 
freedom, the manly breasts that there swelled with pride at the 
thought of the ancient glories of Ireland — ^that, for Ireland's sake, 
would have rushed with joy against the bayonets of the foe, had he 
but given the word — ^famine and despair have left few of them to 
Ireland to-day. The population of our country — ^instead of eight 
millions and a half, as it was in 1846 — ^instead often millions, as it 
would be now, had the rate of increase which prevailed between 
1831 and 1841 continued till the present time — is reduced to five 
millions and a-half, and is decreasing at the rate of 14 per cent, in 
the decay ; while this decline of population is attended by a corres- 
ponding decline in our prosperity, strength, spirit, and virtue. The 
great Organisation created and controlled by the genius of O'Connell, 
the Organisation which extended its influence through every county 
and barony and parish in Ireland, which obtained the adhesion of 
the municipal councils and all the other freely-elected public bodies 
of the country, which had the aid or the sanction of nearly all the 
clergy of the popular faith, which was obeyed by nearly seven mil- 
lions of the people of Ireland, has long since been broken into 
undistinguishable ruins — ^has passed away like last year's snow. 

And since that great Organisation has failed, what hopes have 
we now inviting us to another national movement ? Assuming that 
the great majority of the actual remaining population of Ireland are 
Still desirous of Irish legislative independence, what means can we 
employ for inducing England to restore us our national rights ? Is 
not Ireland much weaker and England much stronger since 1848? 
And in our present circumstances, is it not idle to propose to our- 
selves a political object, which England says we must not be 
permitted to attain ? Shall the puny politicians of to-day attempt 
anew the work at which O'Connell faUed ? What need of further 
effort for the sake of our country ? Were not his efforts enough ? — 

Sat patrise Priamoqne datum. Si Pergaraa dextr& 
Defend! possent, etiam hdc defensa fuissent. 

No ! Enough has not yet been done— enough will never have been 
done for our country, until she possesses her national rights, until she 
makes her own laws and owns her own property. I speak not of 
armed efforts. I do not hint at insurrection. I know how incapable 
Ireland now is of contending with the military power of England. 
And I know that we must submit. But though we must submit to 
irresistible force, honour and religion forbid us to consent to the wrong 
which we suffer under it, or to sanction by our seeming approval the 
wickedness which that force perpetrates upon our country. 

The generation which O'Connell led has almost passed away. A 
new generation is risen up to manhood and the duties of manhood 
in Ireland. Our country is here for them to love, and to serve, and 
to lift fit>m her base misery. They have schools, and colleges, and 
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cliurched, and the Christian gospel, to imbue the mind of youth with 
knowledge and reverence for the laws of Ck)d, to inculcate truth and 
justice in the relations of men and of societies. And wiU they prac- 
tically disregard the doctrines of religion, and try to smother the 
voice of conscience, and rear up their sons to take falsehood for truth, 
and evil for good ? For this they do, if they sanction and consent 
to a political system which they believe to be one of usurpation and 
robbery, and the cause of miseries unparalleled to their country — a 
political system under which what we have for laws do not proceed 
from the will or wishes of Ireland and bear no stamp of a native origin, 
but are imposed upon our country by an alien and hostile authority— 
under which we are ruled by foreigners without sympathy, or know- 
ledge, or respect, or feeling of responsibility to Ireland. To favour 
or sanction such a system necessarily undermines the reverence which 
is due to real law^ the confidence and loyal obedience which is due 
to legitimate authority, and excites to distrust and anarchy in the 
commonwealth. Those who knowingly and wiUingly sanction such 
a system, or pretend to sanction it, sanction and inculcate infidelity, 
and vice, and crime. Let them ask their own secret consciences 1 

If it is the fact that the great majority of the people of Ireland to- 
day desire self-government, and regard self-government as the proper 
and only remedy for the decay and misery of our country — ^if it is the 
fact that they look upon the ^' Union" as a usurpation and a fraud, 
by means of which England has got absolute possession of our pro- 
perty and deprived us of all political right — ^then they are bound by 
honour and religion to protest against the '^ Union," to demand the 
right of self-government, to appeal and trust to the mercy and justice 
of God for success in their righteous cause. And if it is the right and 
duty of Irishmen as individuals to refuse their consent and sanction 
to the foreign rule, though they submit unresistingly to its physical 
force, and even make use of its authority so &r as may conduce to the 
maintenance of social order, it is right and prudent for such individual 
Irishmen to associate themselves together in order to take counsel for 
the advancement of their righteous political doctrines, and to give an 
orderly and effective direction to their patriotic cause. This is the 
object and meaning of the National Association, which is called for 
and longed for by very many patriots in different parts of Ireland. 
Whatever of wisdom and virtue, whatever of ability and experience 
there may be among the scattered Nationalists of Ireland, it is hoped 
that an association worthy of the name of National will turn it all to 
the service of the common cause. It is hoped that the national cause 
may thus obtain confidence and support in Ireland and respectful 
sympathy abroad, and may be placed in a situation to profit by the 
opportunities which the Divine grace vouchsafes to a people who 
righteously endeavour to help themselves. 

The defeat of the Repeal Movement in 1848 is not a reason which 
should discourage us from forming a new association. That defeat 
was the work of the Great Famine. The fidlure of O'Connell and 
Young Ireland and the men of that generation will not justify the 
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present generation of Irishmen in acquiescence in the ruin of their 
country and in apathy to her sufferings. Enough has not been 
attempted by them, at least. And I trust there are myriads of them 
that, instead of adopting the sentiment which Virgil has slanderously 
attributed to the Shade of Hector, will echo from their hearts the 
words of the hero himself—of the genuine Hector, whose only ex* 
ponent is Homer :-« 
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LETTER VIII. 

The lamentable quarrel between O'Connell and Young Ireland, 
"which, in the autumn of 1846, divided the Repealers into two rival 
and unfriendly denominations, by no means arrested the progress 
of the national movement. The quarrel was not the abandonment 
of Repeal by either party, and it did not lessen the number of Re- 
pealers. On the contrary, the circumstances of the secession led 
to a considerable increase of the adherents to the national cause in 
the Protestant part of the population. But, although the numerical 
strength in the movement was not lessened, its political strength — 
** its moral force" — was seriously injured by the quarrel. The Re- 
peal Association, summoned and ruled by the authority of O'Connell, 
inspired by the daring patriotism of Davis and his comrades, sup- 
ported by the confidence of nearly seven-eighths of the population, 
was become a virtual Parliament and Government of the country, 
and the only one freely obeyed by the people. Through the quarrel 
it lost its spirit and vigour, and then it lost the confidence of the 
country, the only sanction to its authority. The people were no 
longer united for action, and their attention was distracted from the 
national object, and their energies wasted in bye-battles among each 
other. O'Connell's wonderful powers and the prestige obtained by 
his previous political success had accustomed the Catholic population 
to rely upon him alone for political guidance ; and when, struck with 
mortal disease, and heart-broken, he left his native land, where he 
had reigned in the people's hearts, and went abroad to die, his 
countrymen at home, already overtaken by the first horrors of the 
Famine, were almost like — 

*' Sheep without a shepherd when the storm shuts out the sky." 

Of course the English Government saw its advantage in our 
divisions and discouragement, and felt re-assured against the appre- 
hensions it had begun to entertain of being obliged to yield to the 
Irish demand for justice. 

Time, however, would have repaired all the damage which our 
national cause suffered from that sad quarrel. The rival associations 
would have re-united, or else their rivalry would have come to 
exhibit itself merely as a generous striving on the part of each to 
do better service than the other in the great work to which both 
were devoted. Time had in effect cured some of the wounds in- 

3 
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flicted upon our canse by the quarrel, and a complete restoration of 
the order and efficiency of the national movement seemed at hand, 
just when the English Government thought fit to force it to a vio- 
lent issue. The national doctrine was gaining converts more rapidly 
than ever; in addition to the bodies of Old Irelanders and Young 
Irelanders, a distinct Protestant Association of Repealers was now 
formed and was advocating the cause of self-government; very 
many of the resident aristocracy demonstrated patriotic sentiments 
more or less decided; the Orangemen were beginning to consider 
the question of their rights and duties as Irishmen — a question they 
need but to consider and they would be among the staunchest of 
Irish Nationalists ; almost the entire population of Ireland, in short, 
seemed in 1848 about to be united in demand for the Legislative 
Independence of their country. O'Connell's death had deprived the 
national cause of the aid of his wisdom and his name. But it was 
not the loss of O'Connell that then paralysed Ireland and enabled 
the English Government to gain an easy victory over Bepeal — it 
was the Famine. 

The Famine had been raging like a destroying angel ever since 
the autumn of 1846. Already uncounted multitudes of our unhappy 
people had perished of starvation ; within two years four hundred 
thousand, chiefly of our young men, had fied to America ; while of 
the population remaining in Ireland over two millions of persons 
(2,043,000) were sunk in the hopeless misery of public pauperism. 
Nearly one-third of our numbers was thus put hors de combat by death, 
flight, and pauperism, and the other two-thirds were struggling to 
bear the horrible burthens which such a state of their country im* 
posed upon them — such was the condition to which the Irish people 
had been reduced by the ^' Union," when the English Government 
took occasion to give its answer to Ireland's demand for Repeal. 
England answered her Irish subjects — ^unarmed, untrained, their 
industry destroyed by her, their wealth and national revenues a prey 
in her hands, disorganised and enfeebled by her rule as never sub- 
ject people were by any other foreign tyranny — ^by dashing down 
the pasteboard constitution with which it pleases her liberal senti- 
ment to screen her tyranny, brandishing her naked sword, and chal- 
lenging them to fight her armies and navies, if they wanted self- 
government for their country. 

It is not very wonderful that Ireland failed to accept the challenge. 
She declined to fight. And the English Government needed but to 
pack a few juries, proscribe a few hundred individual Irishmen, 
place the country under the regime of terror, and there was an end, 
for the time, of the Irish demand for freedom. 

What might have been the result, had the Irish Nationalists then 
risen en masse, with such few and poor weapons as they could find, 
we can only conjecture. The English had military occupation of 
our country, and the Famine certainly added enormously to the odds 
in their favour. Yet, the chances on the Irish side (as it seems to me) 
were at least as considerable as those under which the present Polish 
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insurrection has taken the field. In all insurrectionary attempts 
much depends upon the fortune of the beginning. And had the 
country risen, and a successful beginning been made, either on the 
occasion of Mr. MitcheFs " trial," or nearly two months later, when, 
on the suspension of the habeas corpus^ Mr. O'Brien and some other 
proscribed national leaders invited the people to arms, the rebellion 
might have proved more difficult to suppress than is generally sup- 
posed. The ranks of the police force entirely, and those of the mili- 
tary in great measure, were filled by Irishmen. These would have 
engaged very reluctantly in the service of butchering their fellow- 
countrymen. Notwithstanding the strong bonds of discipline, who 
can doubt but that multitudes of them would have come over, with 
their arms, to the Irish side, if only any popular success had made 
it safe, or nearly safe, for them to come. And if through a striking 
success at the first, and the consequent accession of some thousands 
of trained police and soldiers, the national insurrection should have 
been enabled to keep the field for even a single month, all the fieets 
of England could not have prevented the arrival, of efficient aid in 
officers, arms, and money from France and America. 

However, the country did not engage in the bloody struggle to 
which the English Government challenged her. The appeal of Mr. 
O'Brien and his conurades produced only such a movement as was 
well described by an English writer of the time in the words — 
**The Irish rebellion has flashed in the pan.** And England had 
the victory without spending a drop of her blood or a guinea of her 
money. In the glory of that victory the famine was entitled to the 
greatest share. 

I do not mean to raise any question as to whether Englishmen 
are less or more humane, more or less ruthless in their selfishness, 
than the people of other nations. But I shall not blink the fact, 
that English rule was the causa sine qua non of the Irish Fa- 
mine — ^that the Famine was England's creature and her servant. 
English rule it was that reduced the mass of our population to a 
potato-diet, and deprived our country of its produce in corn and 
cattle. It was English power that still exacted the tribute of our 
corn and cattle when the potatoes were destroyed, and that caused 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow-countrymen to die of hunger, 
and pauperised millions of them, while Ireland was exporting food 
for more than all our numbers. When the potatoes were lost, there 
was still abundant produce of food in Ireland for all our population, 
and abundant resources for their profitable employment ; and there 
was nothing except the rule and force of England to prevent us 
from feeding all our people with our own produce, and that, not as 
paupers, but as honest workers, enriching their country by their in- 
dustry and by their consumption. It is striking evidence of the ab- 
solute power of the English Government and of the prostrate con- 
dition of Ireland, that the Famine was enforced upon our country in 
spite of great and extraordinary obstacles — I mean what would have 
been obstacles in any country but Ireland, or under any government 
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but the English. There was abundance of food raised in Ireland. 
As soon as the potato-crop was struck with the disease, cries of 
alarm were raised throughout the country, and the need of supply- 
ing other kinds of food was universally known. The Americans, 
the Society of Friends, humane persons in all countries sent food 
and money to save the Irish from starvation. Ireland, with her 
roads, railways, canals, and navigable rivers, and with no place in 
her territory farther than seventy miles distant from the sea, pos- 
sesses greater facilities than any other country of similar extent 
for the transport of commodities within her bounds, whether from 
the sea to the interior, or from the interior to the coast. There was 
plenty of food grown in the country ; there was a vast quantity of 
food besides purchased by benevolent foreigners for the use of the 
Irish; it was remarkably easy to bring food into the country : it was 
remarkably easy to distribute food from end to end of it. Nothing 
but the rule of England could have prevented the population of Ire* 
land from obtaining food to eat and honest employment to pay for 
it. But the power of England prevailed, and Lords Eussell and 
Clarendon were enabled to administer upon the Irish subjects of 
their nation that most horrible Famine — nay, to compel them to 
endure the tortures of that Famine peacefully for six successive 
years. 

It matters not that few, if any. Englishmen were such fiends as 
to desire, and intend, and directly will the starvation of multitudes of 
their Irish subjects, and the horrors of our Famine. It matters not 
that very many Englishmen gave generously of their money in or- 
der to save the Irish from starvation. England, as a nation, ac- 
cepted the Famine which her rule had produced in Ireland, and she 
profited by it to smother the Irish demand for justice, and to give 
herself more complete possession of the revenues and the resources 
of Ireland. And when the six years of Irish Famine were accom- 
plished, and the demand for Irish national right was sunk into a 
moan of despair, England felt entitled to boast that, while the thrones 
of the Continent had been shaken to their foundations by the revo- 
lutionary storms of 1848 — while human blood had fiowed in torrents 
in the streets of Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Naples, Milan, Palermo — 
while other United Kingdoms had been convulsed by formidable 
rebellions — no peril had come near her throne, no bloody rebellion 
had disturbed her peaceful realms, but her United Kingdoms were 
ruled in order and tranquility under her glorious constitution. One 
of the United Kingdoms under her rule had lost a third of its popu- 
lation by famine, but she felt no responsibility nor shame for that. 
Her selfishness has reached the sublime, and believes that whatever 
it prompts is right. 

Ever since that pacification of Ireland by the Great Famine the 
English Government seems to regard this as a conquered country. 
Even the articles of the " Union," framed as they were in favour of 
the English interest, no longer satisfy English greed. The sole aim 
of England in her rule over this country seems to be to make as 
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much money as possible, and to render Ireland subselrvient in all 
respects to English uses, utterly regardless of the wishes, of the 
feelings, and of the prosperity of its inhabitants. The taxation of 
the English is lowered as they grow richer, while ours is prodigi- 
ously increased as we grow poorer. They tax themselves now at 
4s. 5d. in the pound upon their assessed income, and they tax us 
at 6s. 4d. in the pound upon our assessed income, and the entire of 
the revenue from the taxation of both countries they expend for 
their own purposes. Indeed, this is an under statement of the facts 
in our national partnership ; for (as Mr.' Fisher points out in his 
admirable pamphlet), if the absentee rents were deducted from the 
account, our taxation would appear to be over eight shillings in the 
pound. The descendants and heirs of the twenty Irish peers whose 
protest Mr. Fisher has quoted in his book, do any of them now think 
of the terrible words with which their noble ancestors conclude :-— 
^' Calling upon our latest posterity, to entreat that, in virtue of this 
our solenm declaration, they will acquit us of having been in any 
way instrumental to their degradation, and to the ruin of that coun- 
try which they are hereafter to inhabit"? "Leinster" and " Down- 
slure" are the two first names to that document. 

Since the adoption by England of the Free-Trade policy she has 
been changing the condition of this country so as to make it as ser* 
viceable as possible under her new system. She no longer needs a 
great supply of com from Ireland, but she does need a still larger 
supply of cattle. Com she can get in abundance from America and 
Russia, but cattle she cannot import from so great distances. She 
no longer cares for a numerous Irish population as a market for her 
manufactures, seeing that she can force them upon India, China, and 
Japan, and that she has the whole world for a market. Neither 
does she desire a numerous Irish population to fill the ranks of her 
armies, knowing the hatred that her rule has planted in the Irish 
heart. She requires here only so many inhabitants as may be 
needed to rear and tend the greatest stock of sheep, horses, and 
cattle which the island can support. And she is steadily diminish- 
ing our population to what she considers the proper standard for 
that purpose. 

What I have written respecting the sufferings and losses infiicted 
upon Ireland by the Famine, and respecting the treatment to which 
our country has been subject ever since, though a very faint sketch 
of the facts, may be sufficient to account for the prostration of pub- 
lic spirit which we have to lament, and which appears in the si- 
lence of not only the upper but the middle classes of Irishmen, while 
their country is being robbed and tortured under foreign rule, more 
grievously than any other subject country. Of late years, however, 
there are signs that the country will not much longer submit to the 
utter ruin which is in progress, without some movement of protest, 
if not of more active resistance. The mass of the people have been 
always ready to evince their patriotism, whether by action or by 
suffering, if only their natural leaders would come forward at their 
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heacL Latterly, the patriotic impatience of the people has appeared 
i& such significant facts as the two great meetings in the county 
Tipperary, at one of which ten thoussmd persons are reported to 
have been assembled to protest against the accursed ^' Union" and 
demand self-government for Ireland. Among the middle classes, 
want of moral courage— a vague fear of the effect of the enmity of 
England and the En^dsh interest upon their business, or professional 
or official interests — is the cause why so few are found to avow and 
proclaim their real political opinions, their sense of the wrongs in- 
flicted upon their country by the " Union,*' and the conviction that 
only self-government can give Ireland prosperity. But the progress 
of depopulation is so rapid that it naturally alarms our trading classes 
for their own existence. Without customers how can they keep 
shop ? The depopulation, with the general impoverishment of the 
country which accompanies it, is leaving very many lawyers without 
clients and doctors without patients. The priests cmd Presbyterian 
ministers are losing their flocks. The landlords are beginning to 
suffer in their rents. 

The eastern half of the province of Ulster alone enjoys an excep- 
tional prosperity — that is to say, struggles more successfully against 
the wretchedness to which the " Union" dooms our country — ^by 
means of its great Linen Trade, which it holds so firmly that the 
English ' will find it hard to deprive us of it. And if the Linen Ti^e 
so greatly benefits Ulster, what benefit might we not expect for our 
entire coimtry if the " Union" were repealed, and every manufactured 
article, without exception, whieh we now purchase from England, 
were made in Ireland, and gave wages and profits to Irish artisans 
and employers ? I say every manufactured article^ without exception^ 
which we now import from the English, and I challenge discussion 
upon the question. Not only the masses of our people, but some of 
the middle classes, are now disposed to engage in a movement to 
protest against the " Union," and to demand self-government. 

Self-government is really the desire of Ireland now, as it was in 
the days of O'Connell. There is no political party in Ireland which 
has any hold on the affections of the population, except the party of 
self-government — the National Party. If the votes of the people of 
Ireland could be taken on such a question (as our names, and ages, 
and sexes are taken by the Census Commissioners), I do not know 
one man or woman of those who consider the subject of Irish politics 
at all that would not vote for self-government. The first business 
of the National Association, which I hope to see at work within a 
very few weeks, should be to make this fact manifest to the whole 
world— the fact that all Ireland desires Legislative Independence and 
self-government, and regards England's " Union" with us as a 
usurpation and robbery, to which only superior force induces us to 
submit. 

As I have already signified throughout the letters of which this is 
the conclusion, the form of self-government which I desire for my 
country is that which we should obtain by simple Repeal of the 
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Union. I desire no constitutional change, no revolutionary move* 
ment, no disturbance of the actual settlement of property, or the 
existing social order. What Ireland needs is to have her own 
Parliament and Government, to have possession of her own land and 
resources, and she desires nothing more. She is content to have 
the sovereign of Great Britain for her sovereign; she desires no 
change in the constitution of Queen, Lords, and Commons ; she is 
repugnant to any violent or revolutionary removal of even the most 
flagrant of the wrongs and insults that foreign rule has inflicted upon 
her. Many and great changes, indeed, are required to make Ireland 
the peaceful and happy home of a high-spirited and God-fearing 
people. But all those changes would easily and safely come through 
the orderly working of the native forces, moral and physical, of the 
country, if once the foreign rule — the principle of all our political 
evils — ^were banished. The interest of Ireland, and the desire of the 
vast majority of the Irish people, is to preserve all that is Irish—* 
laws, customs, rights, institutions, men — and to make them just and 
good, and convert them to the honour and the prosperity of our 
country. We want not to destroy, but to amend and save ; not to 
proscribe and banish any Irishmen, but to make Ireland a boimtiful 
mother welcoming back thousands and hundreds of thousands of her 
sons whom foreign tyranny has driven away. 

Sincerely and strongly as I hold these sentiments, I might not 
venture to proclaim them with such emphasis on the occasion of 
proposing to the country a new National Association, were I not 
assured that they prevail almost imiversally among the patriotic 
men who encourage me to move in this affair. I believe that I am 
speaking the mind of Ireland upon this question. 

In the great national movement which was defeated by the Famine 
in 1848, the same objects were sought, the same sentiments pre- 
vailed. We demanded simply a Repeal of the Union. We were 
content to have the Queen of Great Britaun for Queen of Ireland, 
with our own Parliament and Government. We wanted nothing 
from England, but to be let alone. We wanted to make our own 
laws, raise and apply our own revenues, own our own country, and 
forbid England from robbing and debasing and torturing us any 
more. It is true that, after the commencement of the Famine, some 
Irish patriots, enraged at the ruthless obstinacy of the EngHsh in 
holdii^ £ast to the profitable iniquity of their rule, even when it was 
perpetrating the horrors of that time, and apprehensive that the 
English sovereign, if sovereign of Ireland, might be constrained by 
her English subjects to act disloyally towards Ireland — enraged also 
at the cowardly selfishness then exhibited by the Irish aristocracy- 
proclaimed their desire to remove this country from the reach of 
English influence by dethroning the Queen and establishing an Irish 
Republic. And I for one Irishman would embrace that revolution, 
if no other way could be found of liberating my country from the 
" Union." The " Union" we ought to destroy and abolish at all 
hazards. But Ireland desires — ninety -nine out of a hundred of Irish 
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Nationalists desire^^f possible to obtain our national freedom with- 
out revolution — ^that is, without changing the existing form of 
government, overthrowing the existing social order, destroying the 
existing settlement of property. The Republicans in Irelaiid are a 
veiy small minority of die population, and of this very small minority 
I trust there are very few men who would attempt to dictate to the 
nation. Every good citizen is bound to respect the national will. 
In America certainly the Irish settlers admirably accommodate them- 
selves to the republican form of government. But at home the Irish 
are by their traditions, by their education — may I add, by their 
instincts — a monarchic and aristocratic people. Let us bear in mind, 
besides, that long and cruel oppression has reduced a great part of 
our population to a condition which needs all the influences of re- 
ligion and all the safeguards of social authority. Any people but 
ours, subjected to so great temptations, might have broken into mad 
anarchy. And a true patriot must shrink from exposing the people 
of Ireland to the dangers of socialist or red-repubUcan frenzy. 

Since our last national movement England has greatly increased 
her population and her military and naval forces, while we are in 
every respect weaker than we were before 1848. Yet there are 
several considerations which may encourage us to expect that she 
will now oppose a less obstinate resistance to our claim of self- 
government than she formerly did. The doctrine of the right of a 
people to choose their own government has gained very powerful 
adherents in Europe. The principle and sentiment of nationality is 
generally professed by European publicists. England has yielded 
not alone to Canada (where her policy was suggested by the presence 
on the borders of the American Republic), but to her Australian 
colonies, the substantial rights and benefits of self-government. She 
has rewarded the rebellious and flagrant disaffection of the Ionian 
Greeks by letting them go free. A great change in the policy of 
England is already developing itself, to which she is led by the effects 
of her adoption of the free-trade system. She begins to care less to 
rule, but to crave more greedily still to trade. And she wiU grow 
every day more anxious to keep at peace with the great Powers, 
especially France and America. Her empire, her existence as an 
independent nation, would be destroyed by a war which deprived 
her for even six months of command of the sea. For England now 
imports, and from long distances, more than one-third of the com 
required for her consumption. Her manufacturing and trading 
system, becoming ever more and more forced and unnatural, must 
explode in ruinous bankruptcy, if a combination of maritime powers 
should overthrow her supremacy at sea. Such considerations will 
probably weigh with English statesmen in favour of our just demand, 
if we have the virtue to make and persist in it firmly and prudently. 

Many other things I had in my mind to say in order to encourage 
and persuade my fellow-countrymen to come forward again, and 
before G-od and man protest against the foreign rule which they 
endure, cursing it in their heart of hearts. But here I stop. I have 
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written more than enough to make clear my own views and wishes. 
To determine how far the Nationalists of Ireland — and, in particular, 
those of Dublin — are disposed to co-operate with me in the attempt 
to unite, under one directory, all parties of Irishmen desirous of self- 
government, is my task that remains to be accomplished. In a very 
short time I shall be able to report my failure or my success. 

So many touching expressions of confidence and favour have been 
conveyed to me by individuals and by large bodies of my fellow- 
countrymen, that I am saved the pain of admitting that it was too 
presumptuous in me to put myself so prominently as I have done 
before my fellow-coimtrymen. Would to God I cotdd serve my un- 
happy country ! But I have not been so foolish as to offer myself 
for the leader of the Nationalists of Ireland — I pretend to no role so 
far beyond my powers. Some Nationalists attached to the Brother- 
hood of St. Patrick have mistaken my intentions so far as to suppose 
that I aim at rivalry with that Association, and that I desire to se- 
duoe the members of the Brotherhood to the party of John Martin. 
It is not Repealers that I am ambitious of drawing to my party, but 
non-Repealers. I think it is practicable to form a firee union of all 
parties of Repealers — Republicans, Monarchists, and all sects and 
denominations of them — ^in which they may all honourably work 
together fi)r the common cause. I desire such a free union of Na- 
tionalists. If the members of the Brotherhood, or any of them, think 
it right to decline such a union, they can act as they think right. 
Only let them serve the cause whether along with me, separate firom 
me, or against me. In many and rival societies, or in one, let us all 
join in the sentiment of the Irish poet, who sings — 

" Oncb more we answer : From honour never 
Can safety long-time be found apart ; 
The bondsman that vows not his bonds to sever 
Is a slave by right and a slave in heart !'* 
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LETTER I. 



In writing the foregoing letters my object was to contribute to 
found a political association which might be capable of attracting 
to itself all Irishmen who desire self-government for their country^ 
not only farmers, artisans, and labourers, but also clergy, Itmdowners, 
merchants, and professional men — ^not only Catholics, but also Pro* 
testants — ^not only democrats, but also aristocrats. My idea of a 
National Association for Ireland is, that it should be, as far as prac- 
ticable, a microcosm of the nation, wherein every loyal Irish citizen 
18 entitled by right to speak and vote, and is bound by duty to take 
his stand and act his part. Every Irish opinion and every Irish in- 
terest ought to be free to enter our National Association ; the only 
political sentiment to be excluded and treated as utterly inadmissi- 
ble is, that foreigners have a just right to make and administer the 
laws of Ireland; the only political, or moral, or religious doctrine 
to be prescribed and required as a condition of membership is the 
doctrine that Ireland ought to have self-government. In short, the 
National A^ssociation ought to be National. The rights and in* 
terests of the nation are the objects to which it aspires. Those 
rights and interests are, in independent countries, the possession 
which it is the business of parliaments and ministries to guard and 
serve. In a subject country it ought to be the first business of every 
citizen to seek and strive for their restoration. But, beyond all other 
citizens of a subject country, those who form the council or direc- 
tory of the National Association ought to be animated by an en- 
lightened and generous spirit of patriotism. They ought to feel and 
act, so far as the circumstances permitted, as if they were a freely- 
chosen parliament and ministry — ^and with a task more arduous and 
solemn, being to rescue and save, instead of to defend. 

With such impressions as to the proper character and functions 
of a National Association for Ireland, I anxiously desired for its 
founders and patrons men who are known and trusted by the coun- 
try — men whose patriotism is not only real, but is recognised and 
appreciated outside the bounds of their own parish — ^men whose 
education, social standing, political experience, and patriotic repu- 
tation qualify them for receiving and retaining the confidence of their 
fellow-countrymen. I would also desire that they should be tempe- 
rate and firm in character, enlightened and tolerant in opinions, too 
wise and too proud for petty factiousness and intrigue^ free from 
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that vice so prevalent and pestilent in our national politics — ^that 
strange compound of sillj credulity and silly suspicion. Of native 
talent there is a never-fiuling supply in Ireland ; no people of the 
world are more susceptible than ours of lofty and generous impulses ; 
neither intellect nor courageous elan would be wanting to our na- 
tional movement : but to serve our country in its present need, what 
we most require is conscientiousness, magnanimity, moderation and 
steady persistence in the men who aspire to lead; and a disposition 
in the country to accept such men for its leaders. The personal 
qualities of the men are not enough — the country must also be will- 
ing to accept and follow their lead. 

In the actual circumstances of Ireland, men so qualified, both per- 
sonally and in public esteem, for serving as a national council or 
directory, are to be found chiefly in the professional and other mid- 
dle classes. There are among our middle classes men who perceive 
and inwardly deplore the ruin which is in headlong progress — ^who 
thoroughly understand that the cause of the countr/s ruin is the 
possession and ruin of our country by England — ^who desire self- 
government, and believe that there is no other remedy for the mise- 
ries of Ireland. And the aim of my letters, and my scheme for a 
national movement, was to induce all such men to declare openly 
that they do desire self-government for Ireland — to confess and pro- 
claim that before their countrymen, before England, before man, and 
before God ! — to say that, and stand by that, resolved to act and 
resigned to suffer as may become prudent and honourable men who 
have committed themselves to such a declaration. I thought and I 
think that if all men of education, of wealth, of social elevation, who 
in Ireland really desire the attainment of self-government would thus 
join with the masses of their fellow-countrymen, and acknowledge 
and assume the responsibilities of citizenship, it would tend to arrest 
the fast-growing alienation between poor and rich ; to make Ireland 
better known and more respected by Europe ; to convert to patriotic 
sentiments most of the middle and upper classes, who now, through 
ignorance and carelessness, favour the English interest; to guide 
and temper the movement of the masses by a wise spirit of order and 
conservatism; to give to our cause the sympathies of all Europe and 
America, and the aid of an English party, which, though a very 
small minority in numbers, might exercise a favourable influence by 
means of its wisdom ; and in every respect to prepare Ireland for 
profiting by any opportunity which the politics of the world may 
afford for the vindication of her rights. The immediate effect upon 
our political condition might not be very striking or considerable, 
but a beginning would thereby be made of a movement which, if 
steadily and wisely followed out, must end in success ; and, except 
in such a movement, I see no prospect for the salvation of our country, 
or for the redress of any one of the national grievances which evince 
the malignant rule of the foreigner and the abject misery of Ireland. 

But, unhappily, few of the middle classes are willing to expose 
themselves to English displeasure by proclaiming their disaffection 
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io English rule. Those Irish gentlemen who really entertain na- 
tional sentiments, are now, with some exceptions^ as silent in national 
politics as those who try to persuade themselves that they are a sort 
of bastard-Englishmen, and neither feel nor acknowledge any obli- 
gation of sympathy for the masses of their Irish fellow-countrymen 
— ^those for whom England is the object of honour and duty, and 
Ireland only the source of their income. Middle-class Nationalists 
might risk the consequences of English displeasure if they saw any 
available means for obtaining immediate or rapid success in a na- 
tional movement. But, discouraged as they are by previous failures, 
impressed with the poUtical feebleness of Ireland and the political 
power of England, and seeing no clear prospect of success, they do 
not care to endanger their own professional or other worldly inter- 
ests, or to expose themselves to the troubles and toils of politics, for 
sake of what they may consider a mere punctilio of personal dignity. 
Like the poet's Lotus-eaters, they say to their souls : — 

" Is there confusion in the little isle ? 
Let what is broken so remain I 
The gods are hard to reconcile ; 

Tis hard to settle order once again/* 

Let it not be supposed that I would condemn and reproach my 
fellow-countrymen for their political inaction. This state of things 
is but the natural result of the kind of oppression to which Ireland 
has been so long subject, and which, robbing the country continu- 
ally of its wealth, and controlling by its command over our industry 
and our administration the distribution of what little wealth remains, 
places the incomes of our professional and trading classes in great 
oneasure at the mercy of England. Had Austria pursued the same 
policy in her Italian possessions, or Russia in her Polish possessions, 
probably the upper and middle classes of Poland and Italy would 
be as indifferent patriots as the gentlemen of Ireland. But the re- 
sult to Ireland of such political inaction is not the less deplorable 
that it but seldom arises from disloyal intention on the part of our 
middle classes. The country is placed in a false position before the 
world; it is debarred from foreign sympathy; public opinion and 
political morality are gradually debauched at home ; the gulf be- 
tween poor and rich is widened and deepened ; the dangers of revo- 
lutionary anarchy are increased; the commonwealth drifts like a 
helpless wreck to perdition. 

I know that there is no special obligation of patriotic effort upon 
the middle classes, any more than upon the titled aristocracy and all 
other classes. Nor is it any more the duty of men of national sen- 
timents to encounter risk or trouble for the sake of their country 
than it is of other Irishmen — except that those ought to be more 
inclined to say openly what they think concerning so important a 
question. It is the duty of all Irishmen to be patriots — ^lords, 
knights, bishops, clergymen, physicians, lawyers, landowners, capi- 
talists, merchants, judges, military and naval and police officers, 
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civil officers of the revenue, and such like — still more than it is of 
the classes inferior to them in social position. We are, none of us, 
morally relieved from the duty of patriotism because England has 
usurped the powers of legislation and government over our country, 
and, in the name of our Queen, appoints to all our public offices, and 
dispenses all the emoluments of our administration in the English 
interest and against ours. Speaking in accordance with right con- 
stitutional principle, it is usurpation and rebellion that we see in 
possession of power in Ireland. In fact and reality, all our public 
officers obtain and hold office upon a tacit understanding that they 
are to serve England and not the Queen, But the theory of the con- 
stitution (in abeyance) is that they should all serve the Queen — ^that 
is, Ireland. For what is the Queen or the Emperor, or the Presi- 
dent, but the impersonation of the will, power, and dignity of the 
nation ? — ^the form and name under which its laws are executed, its 
rights upheld, its affairs administered ? The head of the State ought 
to be regarded as the first of the public servants, and ought to be the 
first patriot of the nation. Under the English Constitution, indeed, 
the sovereign has personally no political power nor responsibility ; 
she reigns, but does not govern ; but her place and function are not 
the less important and essential as the keystone of the arch of pub- 
lic order. That is an important and essential consideration for Eng- 
land. But it seems to me to be even more important for us in the 
interest of our national cause. All revolutionary changes are dan- 
gerous to the public good. In a country like ours, where foreign 
rule has reduced three-fourths of the population to the misery of 
being without sufficient food, clothes, and lodging — where there ex- 
ist the strongest artificial temptations and incitements to crime- 
where idleness and uselessness are enforced by policy, and civil dis- 
cord and political and religious antipathies are inculcated as a means 
of government — ^they would be peculiarly dangerous. And in case 
of a military struggle with England, Irish soldiers and police, and 
all Irish servants of the Crown, would be constitutionaUy bound to 
stand by Ireland, so long as the Irish object was the restoration of 
the Constitution of Queen, Lords, and Commons ; and that, even 
should the English coerce the Queen to issue orders and sign procla- 
mations in their own favour. 

Irish allegiance to the Queen means allegiance to Ireland, and 
any other theory of our allegiance is as unconstitutional as it is base. 
Allegiance to England — the allegiance that practically prevails in our 
country — ^is, constitutionally, treasonable obedience to a usurpation. 
But this usurpation has been in possession of our country for more 
than sixty years, and it has succeeded in corrupting and perverting 
the minds of the upper and middle classes of Irishmen to a lamentable 
extent. Some are persuaded that they participate as freemen, but, of 
course, as inferiors in English politics. Some so hate their own coun- 
trymen (except those of their own little faction) that they are glad to 
see them miserable under English oppression, even to their own loss. 
Some (as I have before described) perceive and secretly deplore the 
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rain of their country for want of self-govemment, but are afraid to 
act in accordance with their sentiments. Most know that they are 
political nonentities in their native land, and are content with the 
ruin and misery around them, so long as their own selfish concerns 
are in a comfortable state. Lake the gods of Epicurus (according to 
the poet I have before quoted), and like our English rulers — 

" They lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurled 
Far beneath them in the valleys y 

*' There they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 
Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sands, 
Clanging fights and flaming towns and sinking ships and praying hands. 
But they smile — ^they find a music rising like a doleful song, 
Steaming up, a lamentation, and an ancient tale of wrong. 
Like a tale of little meaning, though the words be strong — 
Chaunted by an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 
Sow the seed and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Garnering little yearly dues of com, and wine, and oil, 
Till they perish and they suffer " 

Alas ! alas ! such is to-day the attitude of our " better classes," 
while their country writhes in agony. 

Yet if an effwt is to be made to save the country by restoring a 
national government and real law in Ireland, the spirit and intention 
of the effort ought to be to consider all our countrymen of all ranks, 
classes, sects, races, and parties, as our feUow- citizens, and all equally 
Irish — to destroy nothing but the foreign usurpation — to retain, pu- 
rify, and render efficient the political and social order which exists 
though in abeyance — ^to work fcwr the common and universal benefit 
of our people under such conditions as may best guard against an- 
archy. And the argument that I desired to suggest in my letters 
was, that such a sa& and happy restoration of our national rights, 
and a regeneration of our miserable country, is attcdnable if all Irish- 
men of the middle classes who really entertain national sentiments 
win combine in openly saying so. 

I have already mentioned, with s<mtow but without casting re- 
{HToaeh, that my inquiries lead me to conclude that only a few of such 
men are at present prepared to give their public support to a national 
movement. The question thereon arises, whether I shall desist from 
the attempt which I have been making under the influence of my 
own strong convictions, and of the sanction of many of my fellow- 
countiymen. After earnest consideration, I have determined to go 
on and endeavour to asdst in founding a National Association with 
such co-operation as is or shall be offered to me. Circumstances 
oblige me for the present to put myself more prominently forward 
than iff becoming for a person of so little importance ; but immediately 
after the founding of the association, this objection to the movement 
will, I trust, be removed. 
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LETTEK II. 

Two societies are already in existence whose declared object is the 
national freedom of Ireland, and which invite Irishmen to join in a 
brotherly union for the purpose of attaining that object— the Fenian 
Brotherhood among our exiled countrymen in America, and the 
Brotherhood of St, Patrick among the Irish at home and in Greait 
Britain. 

The Fenian Brotherhood purports to be a military organisatioii, 
and it therefore cannot be publicly extended to Ireland. It contem- 
plates the liberation of this country from the English yoke by means 
of an invasion from America, to be seconded by a rising of the Iri£^ 
population, previously prepared by Fenian agents. 

Let us take for granted that there are in America enough of Irish 
soldiers (if properly led) for the defeat and expulsion of the EngMflh 
forces in occupation of this country ; and also that the mass of the 
Irish population would, at any time, whether organised befordbuid 
or not, rise against the English rule, as soon as the presence of a foreign 
army made it, in the popular belief, safe to rise ; the practical question- 
then is, what prospect there may be of the coming of such a liberating 
force firom America. So long as England remains at peace with 
both France and the United States an expedition of the kind t^ out 
of the question. The United States will not go to war with Englanif 
while they are engaged in the attempt to conquer the Confederate 
States. If successful in the attempt against the South, the Wacrh- 
ington Government will have to employ its forces for many years ta 
come in the coercion of its Southern subjects, in the settlement of 
military colonies in the conquered Southern territory, in disposing of 
the negro population. J£ those difficult affairs were sufficiently ar^ 
ranged to allow the United States to engage in a struggle with 
England, then their fo'st and great object in the war would be the 
annexation of Canada and the other English colonies upon their 
northern frontier. They would also endeavour to conquer the Eng- 
lish West India Islands. They would devote to those military arid 
naval operations in America their entire forces, including the Irish 
portion of their population, Fenians as well as non-Fenians. They 
would not consider it good policy to send a powerful expedition across 
the Atlantic until after the conquest of Canada and the other English 
colonies to the north, of the English West Indies, of Mexico, of the 
Spanish and the French West Indies, and of all the countries of 
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South America. Nor, as long as the United States Grovernment 
declines to undertake an invasion of Ireland will any considerable 
number of Irish exiles ever attempt such an enterprise, unless, per- 
haps, in the event of a war between England and France, in which 
the United States shall not be the ally of England. In short, I see 
no reason for expecting that a single battalion of Irishmen will ever 
return in arms from America, except in the contingency of a war 
between England and France. 

The Brotherhood of St. Patrick is a non-military organisation, 
whose " primary obiect is the promotion of cordial union, based on 
the inde^S o/lreland, longst Irishmen of ever, 'creed and 
dass." All Irishmen who desire national independence may become 
members. It proposes to serve the national cause by establishing 
reading-rooms, and providing for the delivery of lectures of a na- 
tional character ; and its members are bound to make arrangements 
each year for a festive celebration of St. Patrick's Day. There is 
nothing in all that to which any Irish Nationalist can entertain the 
smallest objection ; and yet this society does not seem to have suc- 
ceeded in enrolling any considerable number of adherents, at least 
not in Ireland. When Nationalists are invited to place themselves 
under the direction of certain persons who undertake to conduct the 
national cause, they require to know whether those persons are 
qualified for so difficult a task and so solemn a trust, by integrity, 
ability, and wisdom. The Central Council of the Brotherhood may 
consist of men who are really worthy of being entrusted with the 
public cause, and capable of wisely conducting it. But they are not 
sufficiently known to the country, and they have not as yet obtained 
the political confidence of the general body of Nationalists. For my 
own part, I think that, in the actual circumstances of Ireland, there 
is more of praise due to the patriotic zeal of any men who offer them- 
selves for leaders, than of blame to be cast upon their presumption ; 
and that is the apology I have to plead for myself. What every 
patriot ought to desire is, that men should come forward to the leading 
place whom all Nationalists, or the greatest number of Nationalists, 
will acknowledge and follow. But the Central Council of the St. 
Patrick's Brotherhood is entitled to speak and act for so many Nation- 
alists as acknowledge its authority. Let anotlier Council be formed 
with the task of endeavouring to organise the rest of those who in 
Ireland desire self-government. Pardal organisations may all serve 
the cause, provided they do not degenerate into factions. 

Besides the Irish politicians, who believe that nothing but self- 
government can cure the ills of their country, and who look upon 
agitation for the removal of particular grievances as idle or even 
mischievous, there are at present some parties disposed to invite the 
country to efforts for obtaining fi*om the English Parliament com- 
plete or partial relief from undue taxation, from the Church Estab- 
lishment nuisance, from the oppression of our land laws, or from 
some other grievance inflicted and enforced upon us by the English 
rule. As these movements are calculated, so &r as they may ob* 
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tain a hold upon public attention, to withdraw the mind of the peo- 
ple for the time from the great object of self-government, I shall 
briefly state my own opinion of their political value, and of the con- 
ditions under which Nationalists may properly favour them. 

In former letters I have sufficiently given my opinions concerning 
the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland. I have endeavoured 
to trace the shocking character of those relations to its proper source, 
in the English rule, and I have expressed my opinion that the abo- 
lition of that rule and the restoration of the native forces of Ireland, 
moral and physical, to their rightful influence, would immediately 
produce justice and harmony between landlord and tenant, and would 
eventually lead to a satisfactory settlement of the land question, by en- 
abling the cultivators to acquire either perpetuity of tenure at a rent, 
or absolute property by purchase. I suppose there is nobody in Ire- 
land acquainted with our land question who doubts that such would 
be the result of Irish legislation. But there seem to be many persons 
in Ireland who still cling to the delusion that the English Parlia- 
ment can, and will, legislate for us, so as to permit peaceful and 
prosperous relations between landlord and tenant. I believe that 
the English Parliament neither will nor can produce agricultural 
prosperity in Ireland. The antipathy of English landlords towards 
Irish tenants, and the absolute discretion left to the landlord in his 
dealings with the tenant, are not the sole, nor even the principal, 
cause of the evictions and depopulation which have been in ruinous 
progress ever since the beginning of the famine. Irish tenants are 
willing to pay higher rents than English or Scotch would consent 
to pay for the same land ; and if the yield of produce and the state 
of the markets enabled them still to pay the same rents as before, 
the interests of the landlord would forbid him to remove the Irish 
tenants. But the potato cultivation was the basis of Irish agricul- 
ture, and was the main cause of the superior productiveness of our 
soiL By means of our potato crops we were enabled to grow a 
greater proportional breadth of com than the English, and also to 
obtain luxuriant crops of meadow and pasture from lands which, 
without cultivation, do not yield good grass. 

The potato disease, therefore, seriou^y lessened the produce both 
of com and of grass. And the Repeal of the Com Laws lowered 
the price of the diminished produce of com. It was, no doubt, ex- 
pected by English statesmen that their free-trade measures would 
also enable their country to obtain its supplies of beef, mutton, and 
pork, at a cheaper rate. But as yet it has not been found practica- 
ble to introduce other foreign cattle than ours to the English market 
on such terms as to lower the prices; and, in fact, the main supply 
is still derived from Ireland, while the great increase of the English 
population, raising the demand, has also raised the price. Conse- 
quently the interest of those who have command of the soil in Ire- 
land is to make it feed as much beef and mutton as possible for the 
English market; and the landlords are merely the servants and 
tools of England in endeavouring to dear the Irish peasantry off 
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the land and supply their place with cattle. Latterly it has been 
remarked that in many districts the extermination of the peasantry 
had been carried to such extent as to interfere with the rearing of 
the cattle, and remonstrances have been made on that ground against 
the continued depopulation. The problem which England bids us 
work out is how to deal with our own population so as to yield for her 
the greatest net amount of produce and money. Now, is it to be ex- 
pected by rational men that the English Parliament, careful of the 
profit of their own country and utterly indifferent to our interests or 
feelings, will remedy that state of things ? They must (until some 
other equally cheap supply can be found) require Ireland to feed for 
them as much beef and mutton as possible. They must take care that 
we Irish remain too poor to eat our own beef and mutton. They must 
favour the continuance of discord between Irish gentry and pea- 
santry ; lest their union should endamger the English dominicoi. An 
English minister may again, perhaps, present and pass a biU upon 
the subject of our land-question. But it will either be utterly in- 
operative (like the last '^ settlement'^ by the parliament), or it will 
be positively mischievous, exasperating still more the irritaticms which 
already prevail between our landlords and tenants. 

Probably we shall see in the next session of the English Parlia- 
ment a more serious attack than has been made these twenty years 
past upon the Irish Church Establishment. And it wouM not be 
surprising if English statesmen show a disposition to relieve thdr 
national pc4icy from the scandal of that system of robbery and out- 
rage, even at the cost of some little sacrifice. They will not obsti' 
nately refuse to reform the distribution of the Church revenues, after 
the fashion recommended lately by Snr Hugh Cairns ; and they will 
readily grant a regium donum of half -a-million a-year to pension the 
Catholic clergy and secure their loyal adherence to England. But 
they will not abolish the Establishment. They might as well repeal 
the Union at once. I do not think the Irish Catholic clergy will 
accept a regium donum of even half-a-million a-year. As a body 
they are opposed to any such connection with the English Govern- 
ment ; and the Catholic laity would resist it as a danger to the best 
interests of their Church. But, when we have seen the English 
Parliament grant above three hundred thousand pounds a-year out 
of the imperial treasury, for sake of possessing control over the secu- 
lar education of the Irish people, we may be sure that half a million, 
or even a whole milHon, woidd not seem to them to be imprudently 
laid out in the purchase of a great and growing influence over the 
Irish CathoUc clergy. 

Neither have we any just grounds for expecting that the English 
Parliament will acknowledge the robbery that it practices against 
Ireland in the matter of Taxation, in violation of the arrangements 
entered into at the time of the Union. The sentiment which, very 
naturally, prevails in England upon the subject of our revenues is, 
that they belong to England. The Union was intended by the Eng- 
lish to secure them for English uses. Were they spent in Ireland 



